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IOGRAPHICAL memoirs of perfons, famous 
B for the great good or the great mifchief they 
have done, are fo fure to meet with a favourable 
reception in print, that it has long been fubject of 
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aftonifhment, that none of the difciples of Paine 
fhould ever have thought of obliging the world with 
an account of his life. His being of mean birth 
could form no reafonable obje::ion: when the life 
of his hero is fpotlefs, the biographer feels a pride 
as well as a pleafure in tracing him from the penu- 
rious fhed to the pinnacle of renown. Befides, thofe 
from whom we might have expected the hiftory of 
Old Common Senfe, are profefied admirers of all 
that is of low and even bafe extraction. ‘I bey are 
continually boafting of the fuperior virtues of their 
«© democratic floor,” as they call it; it, therefore, 
feems wonderful, that they fhould have neglecied 
giving an inftance of this fuperiority in the life of 
their vir/uous leader. 


This unaccountable negligence of Paine’s friends 
has, in fome meatiure, been ‘compenfated by the di- 
ligence of the friends of order and religion. His 
life was publifhed in London, in 1793; but, like moft 
other works calculated to ftem the torrent of popu- 
lar prejudice, it has never found admittance into 
the American prefs. I am afraid it will be a lafting 
reproach on thofe, into whofe hands this prefs has 
fallen, that while thoufands upon thoufands of that 
blafphemous work, “ the Age of Reafon,” were 
ftruck off, the inftant it arrived in the country, not 
a fingle copy of the life and crimes of the blaf- 
phemer, fo fit to counteract his diabolical efforts, 
Was printed in the whole Union. 


This little pamphlet has, at laft, fallen into my 
hands, and were | to delay communicating it to the 
public, I fhould be unworthy of that liberty of the 
prefs, which, in fpite of lying pamphlets and threat- 
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ening letters, I am determined to enjoy, while I 
have types and paper at my command. 


The reader muft obferve that this account of 
Paine’s Life, is an abftraét of his life, a larger work, 
written by Francis Oldys, A. M. of the Univerfity 
of Pennfylvai lia, and publ ifhed by Mr. Stockdale 
of London. ‘The following extra is taken from 
the London Review of the work. “ A more co- 
* gent reafon cannot be given for this publication, 
“ than that which ts aflizned by the writer of Mr. 
“ Paine’s Life, in the following fhort exordium.— 
“ It has been eftablifhed by the reiterated Suffrage of 
“ mankind, that the lives of thofe perfons, who have 
“© ether p per formed ufeful adlions, or ne glected efJential 
duties, ought to be recounted, as much jor an exam- 
‘ ple to the “prefent age, as Jor the infiruction of ju- 
“* ture times. Tuomas Pain* (proceed the 
* Reviewers) is placed precifely in this predica- 
“ ment. His a¢tions have ftamped him a public 
“ character, and from his public conduct much ufe- 
*¢ ful information and inftruction may be derived. 
“ In his tranfactions as a private individual, 

* find the records of villainy in various fhapes, 
“ not impofing upon nial kind under an y impene- 
“ trable mafk, or clote- wrought veil, but, almott 
“ from the beginuing, openly and avowedly prac- 





nw 





* <« Ina note we are informed by Jr. 9/¢ys, that this is the 
“ real name; and that his fictitious name is /’aive with a final 
*¢ e; for that his father’s name was Pain; his own name was 


‘© Pain when he married, when he correfporded with the ex- 
“« cife, and when he firft appeared in America. But finding 
‘¢ fome inconvenience in his rea] name, or teeing fome advan- 
“ tage in a fictitious one, he thus changed the name of his 
“¢ family ; and he thus exercifed a freedom which 7 e greai Cn- 


‘€ jov for honourable ends, 
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“ tifed in the broad face of day. The fa&s on 
« which he ftands convicted by his Biographer are 
* not lightly ftated, but are fupported by authentic 
“ documents and fubftantiated by evidence.” 


I fhall detain the reader here but a moment, to 
obferve, that thefe Reviewers were, aud are, the 
partizans of Paine, rather than otherwife ; and that, 
in many parts of their review, they have attempted 
to palliate his crimes. 








‘ The following abftract of the Life of Paine, by 
© Mr. Oldys of Philadelphia, will perhaps be accept- 
‘ able to the world; as every fact in it is, by the 
‘ confeffion of Paine himfelf, of his friends, and 
‘ of his enemies, undeniably authentic.’* 


‘ Tuomas PatnNe was born at Thetford, in the 
‘ county of Norfolk (in England), on the 29th of 
« January, 1736-7. His father was Jofeph Pain, 
‘a ftaymaker by trade, and of the feét of the 
€ Quakers. His mother, Frances Cocke, daughter 
‘ of an attorney at Thetford, and of the eftablifhed 
* Church.’ 


‘ By fome accident, probably arifing from the 
‘ difagreement of his parents in their religious fen- 


* That part of this eflay which the reader finds thus mark- 
ed with inverted commas, is taken from the printed copy. 
The reft, whether good or bad, whether republican or anti- 
republican, | am ready to take upon myfelf, 
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timents, the fon was never baptized. He was, 
however, confirmed at the ufual age, by the Bi- 
fhop of Norwich, through the care of his aunt, 
Miltrefs Cocke.’ 


At the free-fchool of Thetford, under Mr. 
Knowles, young Paine was inftructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. ‘The expente of his edu- 
cation was defrayed by his father, with fome af- 
fiftance from his mother’s relations. At the 
age of thirteen, he became his father’s apprentice, 
in the trade of a ftaymaker. At this employment 
he continued for five years; although he, himielf, 
forgetful or regardlefs of the truth, has, in the 
fecond part of his Rights of Man, related, that 
he entered, at the age of fixteen, on board the 
Terrible privateer, Captain Death ; which was not 
fitted out till fome years afterwards.’ 





‘ He went, at the age of nineteen, to try his for- 
tune in London; where he worked for fome time 
with Mr. Morris, an eminent ftaymaker in ‘ome 
ver-{treet, Long-acre.—After a very fhort ftay 1 
this fituation, he repaired to Dover; and a 
obtained employment with Mr. Grace, a refpecta- 
ble ftaymaker. While Paine remained here, an 
attachment began between him and Milfs Grace, 
his mafter’s daughter: in confequence of which, 
Mr. Grace was induced to lend our adventurer 
ten pounds, to enable him to fettle as a mafter- 
ftaymaker at Sandwich.’ 


He fettled at Sandwich in Aprii, 1759; but for- 
got to repay the ten pounds, or to fulfil the mar- 
riage, in expectation off which the money had 
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* been advanced to him. Here, it feems, he took 
‘ up his lodging in the market place; and formed 
« a little congregation, to whom he preached, in his 
‘ lodging, as an independent minifler? 





‘ In the mean time, he fell in love with a pretty, 
‘ modeft, young woman, Mary Lambert, daughter 
‘ of James Lambert; who, with his wife Mary, had 
‘ come to Sittingbourne as an excifeman, before the 
‘ year 1736; but, having been difmiffed for mif- 
‘ conduct, had opened a fhop, and aéied, befides, 
« as bum-bailiff of Sittingbourne. Both father and 
‘ mother were by this time dead, in indigent cir- 
‘ cumftances; and the daughter was now waiting- 
‘ woman to Mrs. Solly, wife of Richard Solly, an 
‘ eminent woollen-draper at Sandwich.—Mary 
‘ Lambert and Thomas Paine were married on the 
« anth of September, 1759. Although he was on- 
. ly twenty-two, and fhe twenty-one years of age, 
‘ yet, by ‘the fears of difeafe, or by the native 
‘ harfhnefs of his features, he appeared at the time of 
‘ the marriage fo much older than fhe, that the good 
¢ women of Sandwich exprefled their aftonifhment, 
‘ that fo fine a girl fould marry fo old a fellow. 


‘ Thomas, foon after the marriage, finding himfelf 
¢ fomehow difappointed, began to maltreat his wife. 
« Little more than two months had paffed, when this 
* became vifible to the whole town. By Mrs. Solly’s 
« aid, their poverty was occafionally relieved. From 
‘ the furnifhed lodging in which Paine had hitherto 
‘ lived, the young couple foon removed to a houfe, 
‘ for which they, with fome difficulty, obtained 
¢ furniture upon credit. But he having contracted 
‘ debts which he was tnable to difcharge, our ad- 
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* venturer, with his wife, found themfelves obliged 
‘to take what is called in Scotland, a moonlight 
‘ flitting; and, on the night between the feventh 
‘ and eighth of April, 1760, they fet out from 
‘ Sandwich to Margate; ‘Thomas carrying with him 
‘ the furniture which he had purchafed on credit, a 


* ftove belonging to his houfe, and the ftays of a” 


* cuftomer. The ftays were recovered from him by 
‘atimeful claim. He fold the furniture by auc- 
* tion at Margate.—The fale of goods obtained upon 
credit on a falfe pretext, is a crime that was for- 
‘ merly punithed by e xpott ure on the pillory, which 
has fince been chan; ved for tran{portation.’ 


At this place, the reader will unc doubtedly call 
to mind Paine’s ‘vehement fallies againft the Englifh 
penal code. All the patriots look upon law-givers, 
judges, juries, and the whole fuite of juftice, as 
their mortal enemies. “ Inhuman wretches,” fays 
Tom, ,“ that are | qned together to rob Man of his 
“ Rights, and with them of his exiltence.” ‘Lhis 
is like the thief, who, when about to receive fen- 
tence of death, protefted he would fwear the peace 
againi{t the judge, for that he veri uy believed he had 
a defiga upon his life-—Reader, while you live 
fufpect thofe tender-hearted fellows who fhudder at 
the name of the gallows. When you hear a man loud 
again{t the feverity of the laws, fet him down dor a 
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rogue. 
. 


‘ From Margate, Paine returned — to London. 
His wife fet out with him: but her fu fequent fate 
is not well known. Some fav that re perifhed 


, 1 rnad io) ii] 4 ‘ a nr ‘ +" las rel 
on the road, by ill ufage and a premature birth: 
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* others, in confequence of diligent inquiry, believe 
‘her to be ftill alive; although the obfcurity of 


¢ her retreat prevents ready difcovery.’ 


Now, who that reads this, does not feel a defire 
to kick the fcoundrel of a ftay-maker, for exclaim- 
ing againft ariftocracy, becaufe, as he pretends, 
its laws and cuftoms are cruel and unnatural ?— 

With what kind of parental reflec ions,” fays the 
hypocrite in his Rights of Man, “ can the fa- 
“ ther and mother contemplate their tender off- 
“ fpring?—To reftore parents to their children, 
“ and children to their parents, relations to each 
“ other, and man - fociety, the French Conilitu- 
“ tion has deftroyed the law of primogeniturefhip.” 
—t!s not this fine cant to entrap the unfulpecting 
vulgar? Who would not imagine that the foul which 
pours itfelf forth in joy for the reitoration of all 
thefe dear relatives to each other, was made up of 
conftaney and tendernefs? Who would fufpeét the 
man whole benevolence is thus extended to foreign- 
ers, whom he never faw, of being a brutal and fa- 
vage hufband, and an unnatural father?—Do you 
afk, “ with what kind of parental refleétions the fa- 
“ ther and mother can contemplate their tender 
“ offspring ?”—Hypocritical monfter! with what 
kind of refle&tions did you contemplate the laft 
agonies of a poor, weak, credulous woman, who 
had braved the fcoffs of the world, who had aban- 
doned every thing for your fake, had put her 
all in your poffeflion, and who looked up to you, 
and you alone, for fupport? 


Paine’s humanity, like that of all the reforming 
philofophers of the prefent enlightened day, is of 
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the fpeculative kind. It never breaks out mto ac- 
tion. Hear thefe p ople, and you would think them 
overflowing with the milk of human kinduefs. Thev 
a their benevolence to the extremities of the 
globe: it embraces every living creature—except 
thofe who have the misfortune to come in contact 
with them. ‘Lhey are all citizens of the world: 
country aud frie: ids and relations are unworthy the 
atteatlou of mien who are occupied in rendering 
all maukind happy aad free. 

I ever fufpe& the fincerity of a man whofe dif- 
courfe abounds in expretlons of univerfal philan- 
thropy. Nothing is eafier than for a perfon of fome 
imagiuation to raife rr ene a wen of fentiment, 
without the aid of one fingle feeling of the heart. Rouf- 
feau, for inftance, is eve1 rlaftingly babbling about his 
genre humain (human race) and his “ coeur aimant 


i 


et tendre” (tender and loving heart). He writes for 
the human race, his heart bleeds for the diftrefles 
of the human race, and, in the midit of all this, 
he fends his u fous mate baftards to the poor-houfe, 
the receptacle of mifery! Virtuous and tender-heart- 
ed and fympathetic Rouffeau! Certainly nothing 1s fo 
difgufting as this, except it be to fee the humane 
and feotimental Sterne wiping away a tear at the 
fight of a dead jack-afs, while his injured wife and 
child were pining away their days ina uuunery, and 
while he was debauching the wife of his friend.* 


r5 


* Sterne’s writings are moft admirably calculated to deftroy 
the morals of the youth of both fexes; but it was referved for 
fome of the pr inters in the United States to give thofe writings 
the finifhing touch. What the lewd author was afhamed to do, 
they have done for him. They have explained his ble ene 
tendres and filthy innuendos by a fet of i molt bawdy cuts that 
ever difgraced the meteor 4 —I wasaghown a copy of the S 
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In July, 1761, Thomas returned, without her, 
* to his father’s houfe. Having been untuccefsful 
‘ in the bufinefs of a flay-maker, he was now willing 
‘ to leave it for the Excife. In the Excife, after four- 
teen months of ftudy and trials,. he was eflablith ied 
on the 1{t of December 1 762, at the age of twenty- 
, ‘five. The kindnefs of Mr. Cockfedge, record- 
er of ‘Lhetford, proeured for him this appoint- 
ment. He was fent, as a fupernumerary, firft to 
rere aa and on the 8th of Auguft 1764, to 

\lford.—Being deteéted in fome mifcondua t, he 
was, on the 27th of Auguft 1765, difmiffed from 
his office.’ 
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{n this ftate of wretchednefs and difgrace, he 
repaired to London a third time. Here charity 
fupplied him with clothes, money, and lodging ; 
till he was, on the 11th of July 1766, reftored to 

‘ the Excife, although not to immediate employ- 

€ ment. For fupport, in the mean time, he en- 
‘ gaved himfelf for a falary of five and twenty 

¢ pounds a year, in the fervice of Mr. Noble; who 

es ng an academy in Lemon-ftreet, Goodman’s 

ficlds, wanted an ufher to teach Englifh, and walk 

¢ out with the children. He won nobody’ s favour 


nv 
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‘ in this family: and, at Chriftmas, left the fervice 
‘of Mr. Noble for that of Mr. Gardner, who 
; ‘then tavght a reputable fchool at Kentington. 
With Mr. Gardner he cont inued ouly three 
¢ mouths. He would now willingly have taken 
\ ‘ orders; but, being only an Englifh fcholar, could 
\} : 
gnontal Tou coy in this ftyle at the fhop of Citizen Thomas Brad- 
j ford of Philad ‘Iphia, the only place in the city, 1 believe, 


where it istobe had. 
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not obtain the certificate of his qualifications 
previoufly neceflary. Being violently moved, 
however, with the {pirit of preaching, he wan- 
dered about fora while as an itinerant Methodift ; 
and, as ur ged by his neceflities, or direéted b Vv 
his {pirit, preached | in Moorfields, and in various 
populous places in England.’ 


¢ At length, in March 1768, he again obtained 
employment in his = ing of an Excife-officer; 
and was fent in this capacity, to Lewes in Suf- 
fex. He was now, at the age of thirty-one, 
ambitious of fhining asa /o//y fe//ow among his com- 





panions; yet without reftraining his fallen, over- 
bearing temper; although to the negleét of his 
duty as an Excife-man. By his i trepi dity in wa- 
ter and on ice, he gained the appellati ion of Com- 
modore. He had gone to live with Mr. Samuel 
Ollive, a tobacconift; and in his houfe he con- 
tinued till that worthy man’s death. Mr. Ollive 
died in bad circumftances; leaving a widow, one 
daughter, and feveral fons. For fome difhoneft 
intermeddiing with the efieéts of his deceated land- 
lord, Paine was turned out of the houle by Mr. 
Atter! ol , the executor. B ut, I 

regarded by the widow and daughter, he was re- 
ceived again by them in 277 - He toon after 
commenced grocer; opening Ollive’s fhop in his 


being more favourab] ly 


OWD allie. tle, at the fame time WOrkeGd the O- 


bacco mill on his own behalf: and, regardlets of 

te ae a 4 => . =. / ’ ¥ i amen as bon 

the regulations oF the tLxcile, aud ol his duty as 

an Excife-officer, for feveral years continued this 
} j } 


trade, engaging without lcruple In imuge lig pracs 


tices, In order to render it lucrative, 
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In 1771, at the age of thirty-four, he agaia 
ventured on matrimony. Elizabeth Ollive, the 
daughter of his late landlord, whom he now mar- 
ried, was a handfome and worthy woman, eleven 
years younger than himfelf; and, had it not been 
for her unfortunate attachment to him, might 
have married to much greater advantage.—U pon 
the occafion of this fecond marriage, Thomas 
Paine thought proper to reprefent himfelf* as a 
batchelor, although he muft have known that he 
was either a widower,—or, indeed, if his former 
wife was then alive, a married man;—and al- 
though the marriage aét has declared it to be felo- 
ny, without benefit of clergy, for a perfon thus 
wilfully to make a falfe entry on the regifter. 
In the fame year, Paine firft commenced author. 
—Rumbold, candidate for New Shoreham, requir- 
ed a fong to celebrate the patriotifm and the con- 
viviality of the occafion. Paine produced one, 
which was accepted, and rewarded with three gui- 
neas.—His poetical honours he feems to have af- 
terwards forgotten; for, in 1779, he aflerted in 
the news-papers, that, till the appearance of his 
Common Senje, he had never publifhed a fylla- 
ble.’ 





By a certain boldnefs and buftle of charaéter, 
although without the recommendation of honefty, 
he had become a fort of chief among the .Excife- 
men. ‘They began about this time to be diflatif- 
fied, that their falaries were not augmented with 
the increafe of the national wealth, of the public 
revenue, aud of the price of the neceflaries of life. 
Citizen Paine undertook to write their Cafe; and, 
in 1772, produced an o€tavo pamphlet of one 
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and twenty pages, contaming an Introduction ; 
The State of the Salary of the Ujicers of Lx ife ; 
and Thoughts on the Cort uption arifing from the Poe 
verty of Lxcife-Ojicers. Of this pamphlet four 
thoufand c opies were ,printed. A _ contribution 
was made by the Excifemen, to fupply we ex- 
penfes atten ding the folicitation of their cafe. Paine 
buftled about, as their agent, in London, in the 
winter of 1773. But nothing was done; and al- 
though liberally paid by his employers, he forgot 


to pay his printer.’ 


In his attention to the common caufe of the 
Excifemen, he had negle¢ted his own private af- 
fairs. His credit failed. He funk into diffic. ties 
and diftrefs: and, in this fituation, made a bill of 
fale of his whole effeéts to Mr. Whitfield, a con- 
fiderable grocer at Lewes, and his principal credi- 
tor. Ir. Whitfield, feeing no pr {pe ct of pay- 
ment, took poffetion of the premiles, and, in 
April 1774, difpofed of them as his own. The 
other creditors, thinking themfelves outwitted by 
Whitfield, and cheated by Paine, had recourfe to 
the rigours of law. Paine fought concealment 
for a time in the cock-loft of the Whitehorfe- 


. ? 
nn. 


‘ About the fame time, he was again difiniffed 
from the Excile. His carelefinefs of the duties 
of his ofice—dealing as a grocer in excifeable 
articles—buying ae tobacco, as a grinder 
of fnuff—-and conniving at others forthe conceal- 
ment of it himfe if<coul 4 no longer be overlooked 
or excufed. His difmitlon took place on the 8th 
of April, 1774. He petitioned to be rettored, but 


without fuccefs. 
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Reader, how often have I obferved, that difap- 
pointment, and refufal of favours afked from go- 
vernment, are the great fources of what is now-a- 
days called patriotilin : ? Here we are arrived at the 
caufe of Tom Paine’s mortal enmity to the Britifh 
government. Had his humble petition been grant- 
= had he been reftored to his office, he might, 
aud undoubtedly would, have ftigmatized the Ame- 
ricans as rebels and traitors. He would have pro- 
bably been among the fuppleft tools of Lord North, 
inftead of being the champion of American Inde- 
pendence. 


Who, after reading this, will believe that he was 
actuated by laudable motives, when he wrote againtft 
taxation; when he called the excife a hell-born 
monfter? He long was, you fee, an advocate for 
this hell-born monfter, and even one of its choice 
miniflers, and fuch would he have been to this day, 
had not his pefition been rejected. What, Thomas! 
Petition to be one of the under-devils of a hell-born 
moniter! 


Whatever may be the fervices which his vindic- 
tive pen rendered to the caufe of the United States, 
the people of this country owe him no tribute of 
gratitude, any more than they do to the pretended 
friendfhip of the French court, or nation. Both 
had the fame obje¢ts in view: the furthering of their 
interefts and glutting of their revenge. ‘! hey looked 


upon the revolted colonifts as their tools, and if 


America profited by their interference, it was 
owing to the wifdom of her “councils, and not to 


their good-will. 
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When patriot Tom began his career in Americas 
it was afluredly very neceffary for him to affert, 
that, till the appearance of his Common Senjfe, he had 
never publithed a fingle fyllable; for, it would have 
looked a little aukward to fee that work coming 
from the pen of a difcarded excife officer, who had 

etitioned for a reinftatement in his oppreflive of- 
fice. Not a whit lefs aukward does it now appear, 
to hear clamourg againft the expenfes of the Britifh 
governmen: coming from the very man who would 
willingly have added to thofe expenfes by an aug- 
mentation of his own falary. He tells the poor peo- 
ple of Great Britain, that their “ hard-earned pence 
“ are wrung from them by the king and his mini- 
‘* fters;” yet, we fee, that he wifhed a little more 
to be wrung from them, when he expected a fhare.— 
Difinterefted and compaflionate foul! 


The Englifh Clergy, too, and the tithes they re- 
ceive, have been confiderable objects of Thomas’s 
out-cry- Thofe battering-rams, called the Rights 
of Man, have been direéted againft thefe with their 
full force. But what would the hypocrite have faid, 
had he been able to flip within the walls of the 
church? Like Dr. Prieftley, Tom looks upon tithes 
as oppreflive, merely becaufe he is not a rector. 


How little his attempt to obtain Holy Orders 
(facrilegious moniter!) and his Methodift preaching 
agree with ~ opinions exprefled in his ‘‘ Age of 

Reafon” I fhall notice, when I come to that epoch 
in his life, when he found it convenient to throw 
afide the mafk, and become an open blafphemer; 
but [ cannot quit him in this place, without obferv- 
ing on the remarkable fimilarity in the career of 

C 
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Tom and that of Old John Swanwick. Both had 

paid off their debts in England with a fpunge, both 
had been field preachers, and both had been excife 
officers, when the American war broke out: at this 
moment they feparated. After having gone fide by 
fide during their whole lives, they fteered a courfe 
directly oppofite to each other. Paine became a 
flaming patriot, while Swanwick remained a royalift. 
—How came this? Why, Swanwick was ftill in 
ofice, whereas poor Tom was difmiffed. Had 
Swanwick been difmiffed and Paine in office, Tom 
would have followed the Britifh waggons to New- 
York, and Swanwick would, probably, have written 
Common Sense. 


With the reader’s permiffion, I will juft ftep afide 
from my fubjeét, to afk, how it happened, that Ci- 
tizen John Swanwick, now one of the auguft re- 
prefentatives of the city of which I have the ho- 
nour to be an inhabitant, came to be a ftanch whig, 
while his refpectable fire was as zealous a waggon- 

mafter as any in the Royal army? Mr. Swanwick 
was, I prefume, too b npe. 1 at that time, to per- 
ceive the amazing advantage that a citizen enjoys 


over a fubjeét; and, as he profeffes a great deal of 


filial piety, one may reafonably fuppofe, that he 
would have followed the fortunes of his father, 
had not his remaining behind been in confequence 
of a concerted plan. This isa ftroke of domeftic 
policy, which has been often praétifed in ticklith 
times, but never with more complete fuccefs than 
in the prefent inftance. ‘The father was a faithful 
subje@ and the fon a frm patriot; the father fang 
God save the king and the fon Yankey-doodle ; the fa- 
ther got a penfion and the fon a seat in Congre/s.— 
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I could continue a little further here, but it is time 
to return to our old broken excifeman. 


n 


a” 


‘ Amid this knavery and mifmanagement, Paine ' 
had not diftinguifhed himfelf by conjugal tender- 
nefs to his fecond wife. He had now lived with her 
three years and a half, and, befides cruelly beating, 
had otherwife treated dion wilfully and fhamefully, 
in a manner which would excite the indignation 
and refeutment of every virtuous married woman ; 
and which muft enfure to him the deteftation of 
every honourable man. From an attention to the 
known delicacy and modefty of our fair country- 
women, we forbear, in this abftract, to ftate the 
particulars, though they are publifhed at length in 
Mr. Oldys’s pamphlet.—The confequence of all 
this was a feparation between him and his wife, 
upon the conditions of her paying her hufband 
thirty-five pounds fterling, and his agreeing to 
claim no part of whatever property fhe might 
thereafter acquire.’ 


Paine now retired to London; but would not 
leave his wife in peace till they had mutually en- 
tered into new articles of feparation ; in which it 
was declared on his part, that he xo /onger found 

wife a convenience, and on hers, that she had 
nl long suffered the miseries of such a ht shana. 


This is the kind and philanthropic Tom Paine, 


who fets up fuch a piteous howl about the cruelty 
and tyranny of kings !—“ I have known many of 
“ thofe bold champions for liberty in my time,’ ”fays 
the good old Vicar of Wakefield, “ yet do I not 
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« yemember one who was not in his heart and in his 
*« family a tyrant.” What Dr. Johnfon obferves of 
Milton may with juftice be applied to every in- 
dividual of the king-killing crew: “ he looked 
‘‘ upon woman as made only for obedience and 
“man only for rebellion.” I would requeft the 
reader to look round among his acquaintance, and 
fee if this obfervation does not every where hold 
good; fee if there be one among the yelping ken- 
nel of modern patriots, who is not a bad hufband, 
father, brother, or fon. ‘The fame pride and turbu- 
jence of fpirit that lead them to withhold every 
mark of refpeét and obedience from their fuperiors, 
lead them alfo to tyrannize over thofe who are fo 
unfortunate as to be fubje¢ied to their will, The 
laws of nature will feldom, if ever, be refpecéted 
by the man who has fet thofe of his country and of 
decorum at deftanice ; and from this degree of per- 
verfity there is but one ftep to the defiance of hea- 
ven itfelf. The good citizen or fubje&t, the good 
hufband, parent and child, and the good chriftian, 
exift together or they exift not at all. 


From the circumftances attending Tom’s feparation 
from this laft wife, we may make a pretty correét cal- 
culation of his value as a hufband. The poor woman 
was obliged to pay him thirty-five pounds fterling 
to get rid of him; fo that, a democratic spouse, even 
juppofing him to come up to his great leader in 
worth, is (in Federal currency) juft one hundred 
and fifty-fix dollars, fixty-fix cents and two-thirds 
of a cent, worse than nothing. Oh, bafe democra- 
cy! Why, it is abfolutely worfe than ftreet-fweep- 
ings, or the filth of commonefewers, 
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‘The mob of kings that the poor French have 
got, have lately fet Thomas to writing down the 
credit of Englifh bank-notes, a tafk that the dregs 
of his old brain were quite unequal to. Inftead of 
ufelefs labours of this kind, inftead of attempting 
to write down the Bible and bank-notes, I would 
recommend to him to oblige the people of his “ be- 
«“ loved America,” as he calls it, with a ftatement 
of the fums neceflary to pay off all the democratic 
hufbands in this continent, at the price his own 
wife fixed on himfelf; adding to the grofs amount 
as much as would defray the expenfes of their tranf- 
portation to their proper climate, France. Their 
wives, I dare fay, would have no objection to imi- 
tate Mrs. Paine, as far as their laft farthing would 
go, and if all wifdom is not banifhed from within 
the walls of the Congrefs, they would never refufe 
to make up the deficiency. 


We have feen enough of Tom as a hufband; 
now let us fee what it is to be curfed with fuch a fon. 


* Citizen Paine now finding that his notorioufly 
‘ bad character rendered it advifable for him to 
‘ leave a country where he was known; he had the 
‘ addrefs to procure a recommendation to the late 
‘ Dr. Franklin, in America, as a perfon who might, 
* at fuch a crifis, be ufeful there. He accordingly 
* failed for America in September 1774.’ 


‘ The following letter from his mother to his 
‘ wife, written about this time, proves that fhe had 
‘ the diftrefs of knowing his crimes and misfor- 














‘ tunes, and of feeling for them as a parent natu- 
‘ rally feels for a child, wicked or unhappy.’ 
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“ Dear DAUGHTER, 


Thetford, Norfolk, 27th July 1774 


** | muft beg leave to trouble you with my inqui- 
ries concerning my unhappy fon and your huf- 
band: various are the reports, the which | find 
come originally from the excife office; fuch as 
his vile treatment to you; his fecreting upwards 
of £.30, intrufted with him to manage the peti- 
tiou for advance of falary; and that, fince his 
difcharge, he have petitioned to be reftored, 
which was rejected with fcorn. Since which, I 
am told, he have left England. ‘To all which I 
beg you will be kind enough to anfwer me by due 
courte of poft.—You will not be a little furprifed 
at my fo ftrongly defiring to know what is become 
of him, after [ repeat to you his undutiful beha- 
viour to the tendereft of parents: he never afk- 
ed of us any thing but what was granted, that 
were in our poor abilities todo; nay, we even dif- 
treffed ourfelves; whofe works are given over by 


‘ old age, to let him have {).20 on bond, and every 


other tender mark a parent could poflibly fhew a 
child; his ingratitude, or want of duty, has been 
fuch, that he has not wrote to me upwards of two 
years.—lf the above account be true, I am _ hear- 
tily forry, that a woman, whofe charaéter and 
amiablenefs, deferves the greateft refpect, love, 
audefteem, as I have always on inquiry been in- 
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itu- “ formed yours did, fhould be tied for life, to the 
“ worft of hufbands. I am, 








“ Dear DAUGHTER, 
74+ “ Your affectionate Mother, 
ule « F. PAIN.” 
if- 
id “ For God’s fake, let me have your anfwer, as I 
aS “ am almott diftra&ted.” 
1s 
a 
Ss © He arrived at Philadelphia in the winter of 1774, 
, ‘ a few months before the battle of Lexington. He 
I * was firlt engaged as fhopman, by Mr. Aitkin, a 
* bookfeller in Philadelphia, at the wages of twenty 
: * pounds a year. In November 1775, he was em- 


* ployed in a laboratory. He took great pains in 
* experiments for the purpofe of difcovering fome 
‘ cheap, eafy, and expeditious method of making 
* faltpetre. He was alfo the propofer of a plan for 
* the voluntary fupplying of the public magazines 
‘ with gun- -powder ; and earneftly laboured to per- 
* fuade the inhabitants of Philadelphia to adopt it. 


‘ On the roth of January 1776, was publifhed 
* his Common Sense, an 8vo. pamphlet of fixty-three 
‘ pages. This pamphlet was eagerly read, pafled 
through feveral editions, and was even tranflated 
into German. Profecuting the career, upon which 
he had thus not unfuccefsfully entered, he, on 
the 19th of December 1776, publifhed, in the 
© Pennsylvania Fournal, the firft number of the 
* Crisis, intended like the former work, to encour- 
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* age the Americans in their oppofition to the Bri- 
‘tith government.—The Crisis, he continued to 
 publifh in occafional numbers, till the 13th and 
* laft appeared on the fame day on which a ceffati- 
* on of hoftilities between America and Britain was 
* proclaimed at Philadelphia, the 19th of April 1783.’ 


Thus, we fee, that he was hardly arrived in Ame- 
rica, when he fet about digging up faltpetre for the 
deftruction of his countrymen, the fervants of that 
king whom he himfelf had ferved, and whom he 
would ftill have ferved, had he not been difmiffed 
in difgrace. And can any one have the folly to be- 
lieve, or the impudence to fay, that this man was 
actuated by a love of liberty and America? 


The unprincipled, or filly, admirers of Paine, 
when they hear their hero attacked, never fail to 
ftigmatize his enemies as enemies of the American 
caufe. Their object in doing this is evident enough: 
but, in the name of common fenfe, what has the 
jultice or injuftice of that caufe io do with an inguiry 
into the ations and motives of Paine? Isa man to 
be looked upon as regretting that America obtained 
its independence, merely becaufe he detefts a cru- 
el, treacherous, and blafphemous rufhan who once 
wrote in favour of it? Are the chara¢ters of the 
men who effected the feparation froia Britain fo 
clofely united with that of Paine, that they muft 
ftand or fall together? Are the merits of the revo- 
lution itfelf at laft to be linked to all that is bafe and 
infamous ? 


No one, not even Congrefs itfelf, ever attempted 
to juftify the colonifts in their revolt againft their 
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fovereign upon any other ground than this: 
they were an oppre ssed people unable to obtain are- 
dress of their erie vances, without appealing fo arms 
Seeing them in this light we muft be careful tO eX- 
clude from this jultif ication all thofe fut yjects of the 
king, who affifted them without having partaken of 
the ‘oppreflion of which they complained. Among 
the Americans themfelves a difference of opinion 
might, and did, prevail. Some looked upon them- 
felves as oppreffed, others did not ; both parties were 
fully juftified upon the fuppofition that they acted 
agreeably to their confciences: but a man like 
Pai ne, juft landed in the country, could have no 
soinselien to complain of, and, therefore, his hof- 
tility again{t his country admits of nodefence. He 
Was a traitor, as were the Prieftleys, the Prices 
and all others of the fame defcription. No good 
man, however zealous he might be in the revoluti- 
which the coldnefs 
as foon as order was 


that 


on, ever refpected Paine, 

and negle& he experienced, 
re-eftablifhed, is a certain proof. ‘The faithful ci- 
fubject, naturally eager a traitor: it is 


tizen, or 
: however we 


an impulfe that none of us can refif 
may differ in opinion in other refpects, we all agree 


(to ufe one of ‘lom’s own expre ions) that “a trai- 


“ tor is the fouleft fiend on earth.” 


In 1777, he was appointed by the Congrefs, 

‘ fecretary to their committee for foreign affairs, 
* When Silas Deane, commercial agent for the Con- 
‘ grefs in Europe, was recalled, to make room for 
‘ William Lee once alderman of London, a con- 
* tention enfued between Deane and the family of 
the Lees; and Paine took part in the cor troverfy, 
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* by attacking Deane. He took occafion to in- 
* volve in the difpute the famous Robert Morris, 
‘ financier of the United States. Morris inter- 
* fered againft him. And Paine was inadvertantly 
* provoked to retail, through the channel of the 
* newfpapers, information which had been communt- 
© cated to him in his office of secretary. ‘This infor- 
* mation betraying intrigues of the French court, 
* their ambaffador complained to Congrefs. Paine 
* being interrogated, confeffed himfelf the author 
‘ of the newfpaper correfpondence in queftion, and 
* was in confequence difmiffed from his office.’ 


What remarks I have to make here I fhall pre- 
face by an extra&t from Swift’s excellent work, 
lately publifhed, on the laws of Conne¢ticut, Book 
V. Chap. vii. Speaking of Paine’s “ bafenefs in 
« his attack on Chriftianity by publifhing his Age of 
«© Reason,” Mr. Swift obferves: “ this work is faid 
“to be written by Thomas Paine, Secretary for fo- 
“ reign affairs to Congress in the American H ar. 
«< Now, the truth is, that during fome period of the 
« American War, Congrefs appointed a committee 
“ for foreign affairs, to which Paine was fecretary, 
“ but he had no power, and performed no duty, but 
“‘ that of clerk to the committee ; without any portion 
“ of the authority, afterwards annexed to the office 
“ of fecretary for foreign affairs. From the poft of 
“ fecretary to the committee for foreign affairs, he 
“was dismissed for a scandalous breach of trust. 
“ What muft we think of a man, who is capable of 
“fuch a pitiful artifice to gratify his vanity, and 
‘ render himfelf important ?” 
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Thefe are not the words of an Englifhman, but 
of a native American, a learned and elegant writer, 
and a tried friend and fervant of his country. 


The account given by Mr. Swift of Tom’s dif- 
miffion confirms that which is given of it in his life. 
Both accounts, however, are tilent as to the nature 
of the intrigues which he divulged. As I have 
heard this matter often fpoken of, by my old book- 
feller and others, I will juft repeat what I have 
heard, without pledging myfelf for the truth of it. 


While Silas Deane was agent under the plenipo- 
tentiary adminiftration of Doétor Franklin, at the 
court of Verfailles ; thefe intriguing patriots had the 
addrefs to procure a prefent of 200,000 ftand of 
condemned arms from the king of France to the Ame- 
rican Congrefs: but, as this was done at a time 
when the French court had folemnly, though trea- 
cheroufly, engaged not to interfere in the difpute, the 
present was to be kept a fecret among the immediate 
agents. The condemned arms, given as a present, 
were, by the faith{ul agents, charged as good ones, 
and paid for by the United States. Who pocketed 
the money, was then, and is ftill a queftion; but 
there feems to have been but little doubt of its hav- 
ing undergone a divifion and a fubdivifion, as the 
fecret had extended far and wide, before poor Tom 
was filenced. I have heard more than one Ameri- 
can, reputed democrats, curfe Dr. Franklin for 
having mifapplied the money of the country, and 
I imagine this muft be what they allude to. He 
muft certainly have found the philofopher’s- -ftone, 
if he thus poffeffed the gift of turning old iron into 
gold; and, as I do not fee, in his will, to whom he 
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bequeathed this precious ftone, I would thank his 
grand-child to inform us, in the next number of 
his polite and patriotic paper, who the happy mor- 
tal is. 


After having heard thefe accounts of this dif- 
miflion, which all agree, let us hear what Thomas 
fays avout it himfelf, in the fecond part of his Aights 
of Man. “ After the declaration of Independence, 
** Congrefs unanimoufly appointed me secretary in 
“ the foreign department. But a mifunderftanding 
‘ ariling between Congress and me, refpecting one of 
their commiffioners then in Europe, Mr. Silas 
Deane, / resigned the office.” Was there ever 
a more pitiful attempt at acquiring reputation than 
this? He was in England when he wrote thus; he 
would not have dared to write this paflage in Ame- 
ricae He calls himfelf secretary in the foreign de- 
partment, thereby giving to underftand that he was 
a fecretary of ftate in America, as Lord Grenville 
or the Duke of Portland is in England, and as Mr. 
Jefferfon then was in the United States. Secretar 
to the committee for foreign affairs would have eal 
ed fmall; it would have made a jingle like that of 
half-pence, whereas secretary of state rang in the 
ears of his empty-headed difciples, like guineas 
upon a hollow counter, 
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« But a mifunderftanding arifing between Congress 
“ and me.” Here is another fetch at importance, 
** Between Congrefs and me!” How the London 
Correfponding Society and affiliated mobs flared at 
this, I dare fay. If his mifeconduét ever became a 
fubjed of difcuffion before Congrefs, that was all, 
A complaint was lodged againft him, and Congrefs 
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difmiffed him; but his offence was expofing what 
fhould have been kept fecret, in writing for the Lees 
againft Silas Deane. How does he twift this into a 
mifunderftanding between Congrefs and him? As 
well may the criminal fay, he has had a mifunder- 
ftanding with the judge who condemns him. 


‘And fo I resigned the office.” Mr. Swift fays, 
and every one in America knows, that he was “ dis- 
“ missed for a scandalous breach of trust ;’’ but this 
would not have been fo convenient for the purpofe 
of thofe infamous combinations of men who had 
undertaken to f{pread his works about the three 
kingdoms. In the courtier’s vocabulary, resigned 
has long been fynonymous with dismissed, di scarded, 
and turned out, and we fee that Thomas, though he 
rails againft courts and courtiers, did not fcruple to 
employ it in the fame way. 


But there was another reafon for fubftituting res7gn- 
ed for turned out. He had every reafon to belie 
that his fe would be publifhed, and he wifely fore- 
faw, that his having been turned out of the excife, 
and again turned out in America, would ftagger the 
faith of fome of his profelytes. To be turned o1 
by a monarchical government, and afterwards bya a 
republican one, would have been a pretty convinc- 
ing proof, that he was friendly to no government 
whatever. I fincerely believe that he hated, and 
that he ftill hates, the general government of the 
United States (as at prelent happily eftablifhed), as 
much as the government of Great Britain. But it 
was neceflary that he fhould find out fomething to 
hold ap to the imitation of the Englifh; no matter 
what, fo as it differed from what they pofleffed. 
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Being obliged, therefore, to make this ufe of the 
American government, he was the more anxiousto | 
hide the truth with refpe& to his dismission; forhow | , 
awkward would it have looked, at the end of his 
pompous encomiums on the government of Ameri- 

ca, to add: this was the government that turned me . 
out ? ’ 


* In Auguft 1782, Thomas Paine publifhed a con- ; 
* troverfial letter to the Abbé Raynal, in confe- : 
* quence of the latter author’s publication of his 
hiftory of the Revolution of America. Abfurd as 


a 


* were the general principles which Paine had ad- ‘ 
* vanced in his Common Sense, Raynal being in great , 
* diftrefs for want of fomething to fay on the occa- ‘ 
* fion, had adopted fome of them. Pain reclaimed | , 
‘ what was his own, and controverted much of the | , 
‘ reft that the Abbe faid.—His next production was - , 
‘ a letter to the Earl of Shelburne, on the effe&is — 
* likely to arife to Great Britain fromthe acknow- | , 


* ledged independence of America.’ 


‘ His labours had not yet received any fubftantial 
* reward. He, in the mean time, fuffered all the 
‘ miferies of penury. He now folicited the Ameri- 
* can Affemblies to grant fome recompenfe for the ‘ 
* fervices by which he had contributed to the efta- ; 
* blifhment of their independence. New York be- 
‘ {towed on him lands of little value at New Ro- 
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* chelle; Pennfylvania granted him five hundred 
* pounds.’ < 
* In the autumn of 1786, he departed for France, ‘ 


* after having, at New York, feduced a young wo- 
man of areputable family. In the beginningof 
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the year 1787, he arrived in Paris, and exhibited 
before the French academy of fciences, the mo- 
del of a bridge of peculiar conftrudtion.’ 


‘On the 3d of September, in this fame year, 
Thomas Paine arrived atthe WAzte Bear in Picca- 
dilly, London, after an abfence of thirteen years 
from Britain.—His old friends recolleéted him ; 
although he might have been better fatisfied to 
have been forgotten by fome of them.’ 


‘ Before the end of 1787, he publifhed a pam- 
phlet, intituled Prospects on the Rubicon, &c.—In 
the year 1788, he was bufy at Rotherham, in York- 
fhire, about the cafting of an iron arch for the 
bridge of which he had prefented a model to the 
French academy. ‘This bridge proved merely an 
expenfive project, by which the contriver was 
impoverifhed, and the community not benefited. 
At Rotherham, his familiarities became difagreea- 


‘ ble to the women.’ 


‘ Through various circumftances, Paine became 


*« indebted to Whitefide, the American merchant, . 


whom he had employed to receive his remittances, 
and to furnifh his expenfes, in the fum of fix hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. Upon the bankruptcy 
of Whitefide, Paine was arrefted by order of the 


‘ affignees, at the White Bear, Piccadilly, on the 


29th of O&ober 1789. He remained for three 
weeks, confined in a {punging-houfe, till he was at 
length relieved by the kind interference of two 
eminent American merchants, Meflrs. Clagget 
and Murdock.’ 
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‘ Meanwhile, Paine had, during his involuntary 
retirement, liftened eagerly to the news of the 
rifing commotions in France. Soon after he was 
fet at liberty, therefore, he crofled the channel, 
* in order to bea nearer {peétator of events in which 
he rejoiced. He returned to England about the 
time of the publication of Mr. Burke’s pamphlet 
© on the French revolution. His next work was an 
anfwer to Mr. Burke, in the firft part of his Righis 
, of Man.’ 
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‘ This work was publifhed on the 13th of March 
© 1791, by a Mr. Jordan in Fleetftreet. Confcious 
* of the feditious falfehoods which he had advanced 
‘ init, Paine dreaded even then the inquiries of 
* the King’s meffengers, and fought concealment 
‘in the houfe of his friend, Mr. Brand Hollis; 
* while it was induftrioufly given out by thofe in his 
‘ fecret, that he had haftily ‘departed for Paris.’ 


‘ The work which caufed thefe fears, was per- 
© feétly of that caft, by which fuperficial read- 
* ers and thinkers are moft readily affefted; grofsly 
‘ invective, frequently quibbling, confounding ge- 
‘ nerals with particulars, and particulars with ge- 
‘ nerals, audacioufly bold, and {peaking the lan- 
* guage of prevalent prejudices. It was, befides, 
‘ warmly recommended to the people by a Socz- 
‘ ety, who took the denomination of Constitutional.’ 


‘ In the middle of May, after having thus labour- 
‘ edto enlighten or confound the Britith uation, 
© Paine returned to Paris. While so/ ourning there, he 
“* entered into a controverfy with Emanuel Syeyes, 
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who had been chiefly ative in framing the 

new conftitution of France; Syeyes in defence 

of that limited monarchy which the new confti- 

tution had eftablifhed; Paine, against the whole 

hell of monarchy,—to ule his own words. This 
> : *d > 

controverfy was foon dropped. 


¢ Onthe 13th of July 1791, Paine again arrived 
at the White Bear in Piccadilly, juft in time to 
aflift in the celebration of the anniverfary of the 
French Revolution. He did not, however, ap- 
pear at the public dinner on the following day. 
But he joined the celebrators about eight o’clock 
in the evening; whenthe people, enraged to fee 


- them brave the laws, and exultin events unfriend- 
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ly to the happinefs of Britain, had aflembled 
tumultuoufly, to drive them away from the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, the place of their meeting. 
Mortified at finding thofe hoftile to them, whom 
they had hoped to feduce to become the inftru- 
ments of their turbulence, our republicans pub- 
lifhed, on the zoth of Auguft 1791, from the 
thatched houfe tavern, a seditious declaration, the 
writing of Paine, which obliged the inn-keeper to 
forbid them his houfe.’ 


‘ After thefe tranfactions, Paine was preparing 
to vifit Ireland, in the charaéter of an apoftle of 
Democracy, when he learned that the Infh were 
already fo well acquainted with his rea/ charader, 
that he might probably meet withan unfavourable 
reception. On this news, he retired in difguft, to 
Greenwich.’ 


E 
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‘ On the 4th of November 1791, he aflifted, on 
* the eve of the gun powder plot, at the accuftom- 
‘ ed commemoration of the 5th of November, by 
‘ the Revolution Society. He was thanked for his 
* Rights of Man; and gave for his toaft, the Revo- 
* Jution of the world.’ 
* Immediately after this, preparing to bring forth 
the Second Part of his Rights of Man, he hid him- 
felf in Ferrer-Lang. None knew where he was 
concealed, except Mr. Horne—Tooke, whofe 
friendly care corrected the inaccuracies of his 
ftyle, and Mr. Chapman, who was employed to 
print his book. At Mr. Chapman’s table he oc- 
cafionally {pent a pleafant evening, after the foli- 
tary labours of the day. After this commodious in- 
tercourfe had fubfifted for feveral months, Paine was 
fomehow moved to infult Mr. Chapman’s wife ;* 
in confequence of which the printer turned him 
out of doors with indignation; exclaiming that 
he had xo more principle than a poft, and no more 
religion than a ruffian.’ 





. . - = . r nn” co “a “ o “a ° a 


* Paine has afcribed a different origin tothis quarrel 

with his printer: but, it is proper that even in fo 
{mall a matter the truth fhould be known. A falfe 
tale was held out to the public, as is ftated at 
length in Mr. Oldys’s pamphlet; and that part of ‘ 
the work which had been rejeé&ted by Mr. Chap- ; 
man was transferred to a Mr. Crowther.’ 
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‘ This Second Part was at length printed and pub- 
‘ lifhed: being recommended by the fame qualities 


* See Chapman’s teftimony onoath; Paine’s trial. 
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as the First, itmet witha fimilar reception. Its au- 
thor, finding that he had now excited againft him- 
felf the ftrongeft abhorrence of all the worthier 
part of the nation, thought it prudent to retire to 
France. In the mean time he printed a letter to 
Mr. Secretary Dundas, and another to Lord On- 
flow, the abfurd feurrility of which, might be fup- 
pofed matchlefs; were it not that the fame author 
has fince exceeded itin an Address to the Address- 
ers upon his Majefty’s proclamation for the fup- 
preflion of feditious writings,—and in a Letter to 
the National Convention of France. 


His actions and writings, however little credit 
they may have done him in Britain, recommended 
him to a feat in the French Convention.’ 


It would be difficult for him to find any other 
affembly in the world in which he would be not 
lefs refpectable than moft of the leaders. To what 
iffue this laft preferment of his may lead, it is not 
eafy to predict. But, from the complexion of 
fome of the late fittings of the Convention, it 
feems extremely probable that his career may fi- 
nifh with that miferable end to which prov idence 
generally permits the machinations of fuch men 
to conduét them at laft.’ 


For the publication of thofe writings, the ten- 
dency of which is avowedly feditious, and of which 
there has been too much ufe made towards the 
difturbing of the domeftic tranquillity of the Bri- 
tifh empire—our author has, fince his retreat into 
France, been indifed at the inftance of the king, 
as ufual in fuch cafes; tried at Guildhall, before 
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‘ Lord Kenyon; and found guilty by a very re- 
‘ {fpectable jury, as the Author and publifher of a 
© book, called “ Second Part of the Rights of Man, 
“ containing many falfe, wicked, fcandalous, ma- 
“ licious, and feditious affertions.” 


‘ It is fearcely necefflary to add, that bookfellers 
* and other venders of Paine’s works muft fee, by 
* this Verdic?, that the laws of their country, if dili- 
* gently enforced, are ready to punifh them for fo 
* difhoneft a Traffic.’ 


‘ The reader of this plain, candid narrative, may 
‘ judge for himfelf, whether Paine be a friend to 
* Great Britain, or a man whofe conduét he would 
* choofe to imitate, or whofe advice he would fol- 
* low in ordinary cafes; and what reliance can be 
‘ placed on the faéts which he has boldly afferted 
* as the ground work of moft of his wild theories.’ 


Here ends the account of Paine’s life, as I find it 
in print, and which, as I formerly obferved, was 
publifhed about the beginning of 1793. I fhall now 
attempt a continuation of it down to the prefent 
time, dwelling on fuch parts only of his conduét as 
will admit of no difpute refpecting facts. 


Thomas’s having merited death, or, at leaft, tranf- 
portation in England, was a ftrong recommendation 
to him in France, whofe newly enlightened imha- 
bitants feem to have conceived a wonderful partial- 
ity for all that’s vile. Several of the departments 
difputed with each other the honour of having a 
convict for their reprefentative ; a thing not fo much 
to be wondered at, when we recolleét, that their 
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wife rulers declared, by a decree, that the galley- 
flaves were all moft excellent patriots, and that the 
hangman’s was a pott of honour. 


The exa& time of Tom’s flight to this country of 
liberty and virtue is not mentioned, I believe, in 
the above account; but I recollect hearing his ar- 
rival talked of in the month of June, 1792. I had 
been on a trip from St. Omer’s to Dunkirk, and on 
my return, I firft heard the news annouuaced to a 
pretty numerous company in the canal ftage. “ Voi- 
“la (fays an old monk, who had been driven from 
his cell by the fans-culottes, and who was now look- 
ing over the gazette) ‘‘ Voila ce coquin de Paine 
“ qui nous arrive de l’Angleterre.”* Ah, mon 
“ Dieu” (exclaimed a well-dreffed woman who was 
fitting befide me) “ Ah, la peur re France! Tous les 
“ fcelerats de tous les pays de lunivers vont f’affem- 
“ bler chez nous.”+ ‘The juftnefs of this obferva- 
tion {truck me at the time, and has often occurred 
to my memory fince. Indeed, every man of infa- 
mous charaéter, every felon and every traitor, be- 
gan, at the time I am now {peaking of, to look up- 
on France as his home; and this circumftance, 
better than any other, marks the true character of 
the revolution. The property of the nation was 
laid proftrate, and thefe villains were affembling 
round it, as birds of prey hover over an expin ing 
carcals. 





* « Why, that rafcal Paine is juft arrived from England.”’ 


+ “ Ah, my God! Ah, poor France ! All the fcoundrels from 


‘« all the countries in the univerte are flocking amongit us. 
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Whether Paine was really in France, or not, in June 
1792, 1s immaterial: it is certain that he took his 
feat among that gang of bloodthirfty tyrants, ufually 
called the Convention, juft time enough to affift in 
profcribing that Conftitution which he had written 
two whole books in defence of, and in conferring 
every epithet of ridicule and reproach on the Con- 
ftituent Affembly, whom he had a few months be- 
fore extolled, as “ the moft auguft, illuminated and 
“ illuminating body of men on earth.” It was now 
that the Englifh reformers and the democrats of 
America would have blufhed, had not their fronts 
been covered with bull-hide, for the pompous eulo- 
giums they had heaped on the author of the Rights 
of Man. 


The firft job that Tom was fet about, after the 
deftruction of the Conttitution, was, making ano- 
ther. This was a thing of courfe, for there is no 
fuch thing as living without conftitutions now-a-days. 
‘Thomas and his fellow journeymen, Briffot, Cla- 
viere and about half a dozen others, fell to work, 
and, in a very few days, hammered out the clumfy, 
ill-proportioned devil of a thing, commonly called 
the Conftitution of 1793. Of this ridiculous in- 
ftrument I fhall only obferve, that, after being cried 
up by the American Newfpapers, as the mafter- 
piece of legiflative wifdom, it was rejected with 
every mark of contempt, even by the French them- 
felves. What. is too abfurd for them to fwallow 
muft be abfurd indeed ! 


About the time that this conftitution-work was 
going on, the unfortunate king was brought to trial 
by his ten times perjured and rebellious fubjetts. 
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Paine did not vote for his death, a circumftance 


lune that his friends produce as a proof of his juftice 
his and humanity, forgetting at the fame time, that they 
ally thereby brand all thofe who did vote for it, with 
tin jf injuftice and barbarity. However, upon clofer in- 
ten quiry, we fhall find little reafon for diftinétions be- 
ng | tween Tom and his colleagues. He voted for the 
n- king’s banifbment, the banifhment of a man perfe¢t- 
e- ly innocent, and it was owing merely to his being 
id embarked with the faction of Briffot, inftead of that 
Ww of Danton, that he did not vote for his death. 
fF Briffot afterwards publifhed, in the name of his 
5 whole party, the reafons why they looked on it as 


good policy not to put the king to death; on thefe 
reafons was the vote of Paine founded, and not on 
his humanity or his juftice. Petion, the infamous 
: Petion de Ville-neuve, did not vote for the king’s 
death ; yet certainly no one will believe that mo- 
tives of juftice or humanity reftrained the man, 
who, after having plotted the infurreétion of the 
} tenth of Auguft, brought it againft the king as a 
crime, and who loaded the royal captives and their 
children with every infult and cruelty that the heart 
of an upftart favage tyrant could fuggett. 


The whole procefs of the trial of the king of 
France, from the beginning to the end, was the 
moft flagrant act of injuftice that ever ftained the 
annals of the world. It was well known to ev ery 
one, and particularly to the audacious regicides | 
themfelves,. that he was innocent of every crime | 
laid to his charge. The fentence of banifhment 
was therefore as unjuft as that of death. Injutftice 
is ever injuftice: it may exift in different degrees, 
but it can never change its nature. Had Paine been 
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a juft and humane man, he would have ftood up 
boldly in the defence of innocence, in place of thel- 
tering himfelf under a vote for banifhment. Ba- 
nifhment! Great God! Banifhment on the head of 
the towering family of Bourbon, pronounced by a 
difcarded Englifh Excifeman!—What muft have 
been the feelings of this forfaken prince, who was 
once called the great and good ally of America, 
when he heard the word bani/iment! come from the 
lips of a wretch raifed to notice by the fuccefs of a 


' 


" 


revolution of which he himfelf had been a princi- «“ 
pal fupport!—I hope no fuch thought came athwart «“ 
the mind of the unfortunate Louis; if it did, cer- ‘ 
tain | am it muft have been ten million times more i 
poignant than the pangs of death. r 
f 


However Paine might find it convenient to vote 
upon this occafion, it is certain he did not feel much | 
horror at the murder of the benefaétor of his ‘ be- 
“ loved America,” or he would not have remained 
with, and in the fervice of, his murderers. He 
was told this by his quondam friend Mr. King, in a 
letter fent him from England foon afterwards. “ /f 
“ the French kill their king, it will be a signal for my 
“* departure, for I will not abide among such sangui- 
“ nary men.-—Thefe, Mr. Paine, were your words 
“ at our laft meeting; yet, after this, you are not 
“ only with them, but the chief modeller of their 
“ new conftitution, formed fo heterogeneous and 
“ inconfiftent, fo hypothetical and contradidory, 
“ as fhows me, that provided your theories obtain 
“fame, you are indifferent how the people may 
“ be difappointed in the practice of them.” 


——s : 
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rh 4 Having introduced this correfpondence here, it 
pe is a proper place for me to give the reader a ftrik- 
d of ing proof of Thomas’s difintereftednefs, a quality 
yal for which he fets a very high value on himfelf. 
ave ‘ Politics and felf-intereft” (fays he, in the fecond 
vas part of what he calls his Azghts of Man) “ have 
ca, “ been fo uniformly connected, that the world has 
he “ a right to be anergy of public charaders: but, 
in “ with regard to myfelf, Lam perfectly easy on this 
“% “ head. I did not, at my firft fetting out in public 
rt “ /ife, turn my thoughts on fubjects of government 
Y “ from motives of felf-intereft; and my conduct 
. *« from that moment to this proves the fat.’ 


After this bouncing out-fet, he goes on and tells his 
readers how difinterefted he was in America, quite 
forgetting, however, to obferve that he folicited, 
and obtained, a recompenfe for his fervices, as is 
{tated in the above account of his life-—The fol- 
lowing letter will put his difintereftednefs in a very 
clear point of view, and may, perhaps, ferve to 
remove the film from the eyes of fome of thofe, 
who are apt to place too much confidence in the 
profeflions of our difinterefted patriots. 


Dear KINe, 


* IT don’t know any thing thefe many years, 
« that farprifed, and hurt me more, than me fenti- 
“ ments you publifhed 1 in the Courtly Her », the 
“ y2th December, figned Joun K1Ne, ioe 
*“ Lodge. You have gone back from all you ever 
“¢ faid.———_You ufed to complain of abufes as 
“ well as me, and wrote your opinions on them in 
““ free terms. What then means this fudden at- 

* 
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“ tachment to Kings? This fondnefs of the Englifh | 


* Government and hatred of the French ?—If you 
* mean to curry favour, by aiding your govern- 
** ment, you are miftaken; they never recompense 
“ those who serve it; they buy ‘off thofe who can 
« annoy it, and let the good that is rendered it, be 
“ its own reward. Believe me, KING, more is fo 
“ be obtained by cherifhing the rising spirit of the peo- 
** ple, than by subduing it. Follow my fortunes, and I 
“© will be answerable, that you fhall make your own. 


“ Tuo. Paine.” 
“ Paris, 


‘ January 3, 1793.” 


This letter ought to be ftuck upon every wall and 
every poft in the United States, and in every other 
country where the voice of the people is of any 

confequence. It is the creed, the mu/tum ir parvo, 
of all the pretended patriots that ever infefted the 
earth. It is all in all; it is conclufive, and requires 
neither colouring nor commentary. 


After the death of the king of France, there was 
a long ftruggle between the faétion of Briffot, to 
which Tom had attached himfelf, and that of Dan- 
ton, Robefpierre and Marat. The laft named mur- 
derer was difpatched by a murderefs of Briffot’s 
faction, after which her abettors were all guillotin- 
ed, imprifoned, or profcribed. Thomas faved his 
life by countenancing the degradation of the Chrif- 
tian religion, in his ‘‘ Age of Reafon.” 


When Danton was folicited to fpare him on ac- 
count of his talents as a writer in the caufe of liber- 
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) ty, “ tu ne vois pas donc fo— tu béte,” replied he 
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to the folicitor, “ que nous n’avons plus befoin de 

pareils fanatiques.”* Cut-throat Dauton was right 
enough: indeed they no longer ftood in need of a 
fanatical writer in the caufe of liberty, when they 
had made it a crime for men to weep. 


Danton made a a ae of Tom’s head and 
talents, juft as a farmer makes a calculation of the 
labour, carcafs, hide and offal of a bullock; and 
he found that he would fetch more living than dead. 
By writing againft religion, he might do his caufe 
fome fervice, and there was little or no danger to 
be apprehended from him; becaufe, being an En- 
glifhman, it was only giving him that name, and he 
could any when have him killed and dreffed, ¢ /a 
mode de Paris, at five minutes warning. 


Horrid as Paine’s attack on revealed religion mutt 
appear toevery one untainted with deifm or atheifm, 
the bafe affailant is not feen in his true colours, in 
his blackeft hue, ull the opinions in his “ Age of 
** Reafon” are compared with the hypocritical cant- 
ing profeflions of refpect for “ the Word of God,” 
contained in fome of his former writings. In his 
Common Senfe, calling on the people to feparate 
themfelves from the government that had difcarded 
him, he fays itis “a form of gov erninent that the 
“ word of God bears teftimony again{ft;” and in an- 
other part of the fame work, propofing the promul- 
gation of anew charter, he fays: “that we may not 
“ appear to be defective even in earthly honours, let 


* < You do not perceive then, you fimpleton, that we no 
«* longer want fanatics of that fort.” 
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« a day be folemnly fet apart for proclaiming the 
“ charter ; let it be brought forth placed on the di- 
vine law, the word of God.” In another place 
he fpends whole pages in endeavouring to perfuade 
his readers that monarchy is difapproved of by God, 
and he brings his proofs from Holy Writ, conclud- 
ing with thefe words. “ Thefe portions of the Ho- 
“* /y Scriptures are dire&t and politive. They admit 
“ of no equivocal construction.” In one part of 
the fame writings he complains of the “ impiety” 
of the Tories, and in another of “ the unchristian 
** peevifhnefs of the Quakers.” He calls upon the 
people to turn out in the name of God. “ Say 
*« not,” adds he, “ that thoufands are gone out, 
turn out your tens of thoufands; throw not the 
burthen of the day upon Providence, but “/how 
your faith by your works,” that God may blefs 
> 
you. 
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“ We claim” (fays he again, keeping up the 
cant) we claim brotherhood with every European 
christian, and glory in the generofity of the 
fentiment.”’— Generous and fentimental rafcal! 
Whom do you claim brotherhood with now? Who 
will admit as a brother, the wretch, who, at one 
time calls the Scriptures the word of God, and quotes 
them as an infallible guide, and at another, ridicules 
them as a feries of fiétions, contrived by artful 
priefts to amufe, delude, and cheat mankind? 
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From Paine’s Common Sense and his Age of Reason 
we may perceive how his opinion differed concern- 
ing the Americans at the two epochs of his writing. 
When he wrote the former, he looked upon them as 
a con{cientious and pious people ; but when he wrote 
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the latter, he certainly looked upon them in the 
oppofite light, or he never would have ventured to 
addrefs the work to them. ‘The faét is, he had al- 
tered his opinion of them upon the ftrength of what 
he faw inthe greateft part of the public papers. Af- 
ter feeing a minifter of the gofpel abufed, for hav- 
ing boldly afferted the truth of its doétrines, in op- 

pofition to the horrid decrees of the French Con- 
vention; after having feen the name of ‘Jesus Christ 
placed in a lift of famous democrats, along with 
the names of Paime and Marat, it was no wonder if 
he thought that his manual of blafphemy would be 
an acceptable prefent to his “ beloved Americans.” 


eee there is but too much reafon to fear, that 
the Age of Reafon being tranflated into Englifh, ap- 
parently for the fole “purpofe of being publifhed 
here, its being dedicated to the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, together with the uncommon pains that 
have been taken to propagate it and the abufe that 
has been heaped upon all thofe who have attempted 
to counteraét its effects, will do but little credit tothe 
national chara¢ter, in the opinions of thofe foreigners 
who are not well acquainted with it. Every effort 
fhould, therefore, be exerted to convince the world, 
that all men of fenfe and worth in America agrce 
in their abhorrence of the work and its malignant 
author. From this perfuafion it was, that I infert- 
ed in the Political Cenfor for May, an extract trom 
Judge Rufh’s pious addrefs to the grand jury at 
Reading, and that I now honour the prefe at Censor 
with an extract from Mr. Swift's Syftem of Laws of 
Couneéticut, a work that every one fhould read, 
and that every one who reads mutt admire. 
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“ To prohibit” (fays this learncd and elegant 
w writer) “To prohibit the open, public, and expli- 

cit denial of the popular religion of a country, 
“ is a neceflary meafure to preferve the tranquillity 
“ of a government. Of this no perfon in a chrifti- 
“ an country can complain; for, admitting him to 
‘“ be an infidel, he muft acknowledge, that no be- 
“ nefit can be derived from the fubv 0 of a reli- 
** gion which enforces the beft fyftem of morality, 
«« and inculcates the divine doétrine of doing jult- 
« ly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with God. 
“ In this view of the fubjeét, we cannot fufficiently 
** reprobate the bafenefs of Thomas Paine, in his 
“ attack on chriftianity, by publifhing his Age of 
“ Reafon. While experiencing in a prison, the fruits 
“< of his vifionary theories of government, he under- 
«“ takes to difturb the world by his religious opini- 
“ons. He has the impudence and effrontery to 
« addrefs to the citizens of the United States of 
« America, a paltry performance, which is intend- 
« ed to fhake their faith in the religion of their fa- 
« thers; a religion, which, while it inculcates the 
« praétice of moral virtue, contributes to fmooth 
«< the thorny road of this life, by opening the prol- 
« pect of a future and better: and all this he does, 
«* not to make them happier, or to introduce a bet- 
“ ter religion, but to embitter their days by the 
“ cheerlefs and dreary vifions of unbelief. No 
“ language can defcribe the wickednefs of the man, 
‘ who will attempt to fubvert a religion which is 
«a fource of comfort and confolation to its votaries, 
“ merely for the fake of eradicating all fentiments 
“ of religion.” 
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Of the many anfwers to Paine no one demands 
fo much of our praife and our gratitude as Dr. 
Watson's Apology for the Bible. From fome weak at- 
tempts, by perfons either unfkilled on the fubje<ct or 
unaccuftomed to wield the weapons of difputation, 
the deifts began to triumph im the thought that 
the clumfy cavillings of their leader were unan- 
fwerable, when this moft excellent work appeared, 
and left nothing unanfwered or unrefuted.* It is 
as much impoflible for me to do juftice to the 4fo- 
logy, as to exprefs my veneration for its author. 
Learning, genius, candour, modefty and humility, 
all feem to have united here, to do honour to the 
caule of Chriftianity and cover its enemies with 
fhame and confufion. And, a circumftance that 
muft be particularly mortifying to Paine, and to all 
the enemies of order and religion, the man to whom 
the world is indebted for this produétion, is an aris- 
tocrat, and a Prelate of the Church of England, railed 
to his dignity by the choice of a King. 


Let us now return to the hoary blafphemer at the 
bottom of his dungeon. There he lies! manacled, 
befmeared with filth, crawling with vermin, loaded 


* The Rights of Man alfo, has, in this country, been pretty 
generally looked upon as unanfwerable. This is not fo much 
to be wondered at, when we confider the pains that have been 
taken to hide from the people every thing that might tend to 
wean them from their partiality to the new-fangled doctrine 
of liberty and equality. The Rights of Max has, however, 
been anfwered, and that in a moft complete and mafterly man- 
ner, This anfwer is now in my poll leflion, and I promife my- 
felt the honour of communicating it to the public i in a few days. 
This work ought to accompany Dr. Watson’s Apology : the 
two together will be an effective antidote for all Tom’ s theo- 
logical “and political poifon. 
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with years and infamy. This, reader, whatever 
you may think of him, is the author of the Rights 

of Man, the eulogift of French liberty. The very 
fame man who a few months back boafted of being 

“ the representative of twenty-five millions of free 

** men.” Look at him. Do you think now, in your 
confcience, that he has the appearance of a legifla- 

tor, a civilian, a conftitution maker? It is no ty- 
rannical king, I'll affure you, who has tethered him > 
thus. He was condemned by his colleagues, and © 
his fetters were rivetted by his own dear conftitu- 7 
ents. Here he is, fairly caught in his own trap, a 
ftriking example for the difturbers of mankind. 











After Thomas got out of his céchot (a word that, | 
I dare fay, he underftands better than any other in 
the French language), it was reported that he was 
dead, which occafioned the epitaph on him, to be 
feen in the Cenfor for May; but, it has appeared 
fince, that the report of his death was owing to a 
mode of expreflion which the French have, where- 
by a perfon funk into infignificance is faid to be 
dead. He, or fome one in his name, has lately 
written a work, entitled, the Dec/ine and Fall of the 
Britifo System of Finance, of which it is quite 
enough to fay, that it is of equal merit with the reft 
of his writings. All his prediGtions have hitherto 
remained unfulfilled, and thofe contained in the 
laft effort of his malice will fhare the fame fate. 
It is extremely favourable for Britifh bank-notes, 
that he who doubts of their folidity will not believe 
in the Bible. 


fas ROP 


How Tom gets a living now, or what brothel he 
inhabits, I know not, nor does it much fignify to 
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any body here or any where eife. He has done all 
the mifchief he can in the world, and whether his 
carcafs is at laft to be fuffered to rot on the earth, 
or to be dried in the air, is of very little confe- 
quence. Whenever and wherever he breathes his 
laft, he will excite neither forrow nor compaffion ; 
no friendly hand will clofe his eyes, not a groan 
will be uttered, not a tear will be fhed. Like 7u- 
das he will be remembered by pofterity; men will 
learn to exprefs all that is bafe, malignant, treache- 
rous, unnatural and blafphemous, by the fingle mo- 


nofyllable, Pazne. 
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REMAR K § 


On the Pamphlets lately publifhed againft 


Peter Porcupine. 


~ 4d hood nnd eed sede ood GE © ZIM dodo deedeede deepens 


ose EAR FATHER, when you ufed to fet me off 
. to work in the morning, dreffed in my blue 
“ {mock-frock and woollen fpatterdafhes, with my 
“ bag of bread and cheefe and bottle of fmall beer 
** fwung over my fhouider on the little crook that my 
“ old god-father Boxall gave me, little did you ima- 
** gine that I fhould one day become fo great a man 
** as to have my picture ftuck in the windows, and 
*“* have four whole books publifhed about me in the 
** courfe of one week.”-—-Thus begins a letter which 
I wrote to my father yefterday morning, and which, 
if it reaches him, will make the old man drink an 
extraordinary pot of ale to my health. Heaven blefs 
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him! I think I fee him now, by his old-fafhioned 











of PeterPorcupine,a Pidure of Peter Porcupine? The 
public will certainly excufe me, ifafter all this, I fhould 
begin to think myfelf a perfon of fome importance. 


fire-fide, reading the letter to his neighbours.” cle! 
“ Ay, Ay,” fays he, “ 4 7// will ftand his ground 
‘“* wherever he goes.” And fo I will, father, in 
{pite of all the hell of democracy. p «YY 
> thi 
When I had the honour to ferve King George, I | 
was elated enough at the putting on of my worfted § ™ 
fhoulder-knot, and, afterwards, my filver-laced ce 
coat; what muft my feelings be then, upon feeing | le 
half a dozen authors, all Dodors or the devil knows i 
what, writing about me at one time, and ten times 1 
that number of printers, book- binders, and book- t 
fellers, buftling, running and flying about in all di- ' 
rections, to announce my fame tothe impatient pub- | 
lic? What muft I feel upon feeing the news-papers 
filled from top to bottom, and the windows and cor- 
ners of the houfes placarded, with, a B/ue Shop for Pe- 
ter Porcupine,a Pillfor Peter Porcupine, Peter Porcue © 
pine detected, a Roafter for Peter Porcupine, a Hifiory h 


It is true, my heroic adverfaries do all fet out 
with telling their readers, that I am a contemptible 
wretch not worth notice. ‘They fhould have faid, 
not worth the notice of any honeft man, and, as they 
would all naturally have excluded themfelves by 
fuch an addition, they would have preferved con- 
fiftency at leaft: but, to fit down hammering their 
brains for a fortnight or three weeks, and at laft 
publifh each of them a pamphlet about me and my 
performances, and then tell the public that / am not 
worth notice, is fuch a grofs infult to common fenfe 
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that nothing but democratic ftupidity can be a fuffi- 
cient excufe for. 
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Qn | At the very moment that I am w riting, thefe for- 
ry fellows are hugging themfelves in the thought 
that they have filenced me, cut me up, as they call 
[ it. They think they fee me proftrate, and they are 
d fwaggering over me, like a popith prieft over a dead 
d corps. It would require other pens than theirs to ti- 
g lence me. I fhall keep plodding on in my old way, as 
s { ufed to do at plough; and | think it will not be 
looked upon as any very extraordinary trait of vani- 
ty to fay, that the Political Censor will be read, when 
the very names of their bungling pamphlets will be 
forgotten. 


I muft now beg the reader to accompany me in 
fome few remarks that I think it neceflary to make 
on each of their productions, following the order 
in which they appeared. 


pod sed ved nnd nderdeed > > © pee pos poe peesed peepee 
A ROASTER FOR PETER PORCUPINE. 


What can I fay worfe of this bluftering perform- 
ance, than that it bears all the internal evidence 
of being written by the blunderbufs author who dif- 
gufted the city with Rub Jrom Snub? 


end nnd ved enderderd > a > poe pes pos poe pee pee 


~ 


THE BLUE SHOP; or Hunwrous Obfervations, &c. 


The inoffenfive and unmeaning:title of this pam- 
phlet is tully expreflive of the matter it is prefixed 
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to, excepting that the word Awiorous was, perhaps, 
never before fo unfortunately applied. Every one 
who has been taken in with this quarter-dollar’s 
worth, whether a friend or an enemy of Peter Por- 
cupine, curfes it for the moft fenfelefs and vapid 
piece of ftuff that ever iffued from the prefs. The 
author, I hear, retorts, and fwears the Americans 
are a fet of ftupid jack-affes, who know not what 
true humour is. ’Tis pity he had not perceived this 
before, he might then have accommodated his /u- 
mour to their underflandings. It is now too late to 
rail againft their ignorance or want of tafte, for, in 
{pite of his railing and fretting, Fames Quickfilver 
will, by them, ever be looked upon as a moft lead- 
en-headed fellow. 


weeded nedord codon GE XD; FPero de dered dete 


PORCUPINE A PRINT. 


This is a caricature, in which I am reprefented 
as urged on to write by my old mafter King George 
(under the form of a crowned lion), who, of courte, 
comes accompanied with the devil. The Zay, with 
the treaty in his beak, is mounted on the lion’s 
back, though, bv the by, it has ever been faid, by 
the democrats, that the lion rode the Fay. His Sa- 
tanic Majefty holds me out a bag of money, as an 
encouragement to deftroy the idol, liberty, to which 
he points. ‘The American Eagle is reprefented as 
drooping his wings in confequence of my hoftility, 
and America herfelf on the fame account, weeps 
over the buff of Franklin. This is almoft the only 
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part of the print of which I find fault; for, if by 
America the people of America be to be under- 
ftood, I believe moft of thofe who have read my ef- 
fays will do me the juftice to fay, that Ihave endea- 
voured to make America laugh inftead of weep.— 
As to myfelf, lam the hero of the piece, 1 am 
brought forward to the front of the ftage, where the 
artift makes me trample upon Randolph's Defence, 
the Rights of egy Common Sense, Madison, Gal- 
latin, Swanwick, and Peter Pindar. How this blun- 
dering fellow came to place Pindar among the reft 
I cannot imagine. It difcoversa total ignorance of 
that author’s writings and of my opinion concern- 
ing them. Can the American democrats approve, 
and can I difapprove, of a writer who fays of Tom 
Paine: 


‘¢ Paine, in his thirft for reputation, 
‘ Has written to deferve damnation.” 


Can the democrats approve, and can I difap- 
prove, of a writer who {peaks of France and of 
Frenchmen in the following manner 


«¢ Keel up lies France! long may the keep that pofture ! 
“ Her knav’ry, folly, on the rocks have toft her ; 
<¢ Behold the thoufands that furround the wreck! 
‘¢ Her cables parted, rudder gone, 
«© Split all her fails, her mainmaft down, 
*¢ Chok’d all her pumps, crufh’d in her deck ; 
“« Sport for the winds, the billows o’er her roll ! 
“ Now I am glad of it with al! my foul. 
** To Britatn an infidious damn'd Iago— 
‘¢ Remember, ENGLISHMEN, old Cato’s cry, 
** And keep that patriot model in your eye— 


“a 
“ His couftant cry, “ Delenda off Carthago. 
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«« Love I the French ?— By heav’ns’tis no fuch matter ! 
«* Who loves a Frenchman wars with fimple nature. 
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* The converfe chafte of day, and eke of night, , 
“¢ The kifs-clad moments of fupreme delight, 
** To love’s pure paflion only due ; 
‘¢ The feraph fiunile that foft-ey’d FrirnpsuiP wears, 





: ee 1 
** And forrow’s balm of fympathizing tears, ¥ 
Thole iron-hearted fellows never knew. . 


‘« Hear me, Dame Nature, on thefe men of cork— ‘ 
‘¢ Bluth ata FrencuMan’s heart, thy handy work; ‘ 
‘* A dunghil that luxuriant feeds 1 
“ The gaudy and the rankeft weeds : | 
“¢ Deception, grub-like, taints its very core, | 
‘« Like flies in carrion—-Prithee make no more. 


“ Yes, FRENCHMEN, this is my unvarying creed, 
‘“* Ye are not rational, indeed ; 
** So low have fond conceit and folly funk ye : 


‘© Only a larger kind of monkey !” 
) 8 J 


And yet this is the writer that the learned and 
fagacious democrats make me trample upon! [| 
think my namefake Peter fpeaks here like a good 
honeft Englifhman, and though Mr. Bache publifhes 
his works, and boaits of being in correfpondence 
with him, I am very far from either trampling on 
thofe works or difliking their author. 


Perhaps I ought to take fome notice of the quar- 
ter whence this Caricature and the B/ue Shop iflued, 
as it furnifhes an inftance, among thoufands, of that 
degradation which the firft movers in the French 
revolution have long been, and ftill are, exhibiting 
to the world. Thefe poor miferable catch-penny 
pictures and pamphlets are publifhed by a man of 
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the name of Moreau, who was one of thofe whom 
Tom Paine and his comrades Price and Prieftley 
called, “the great, illuminated and illuminating 
‘ National Affembly.of France.”—Goddefs of Li- 
bist and doft thou permit this thy “ great, illumi- 
“ nated and illuminating” knocker-down of Baf- 
tiles to wage a puny underhand war with one of 
King George’s red-coats! Doit thou permit one of 
thofe afpiring “ legiflators of the Univerfe,” who 
commanded the folding doors of the Louvre to fly 
open at their approach, and who fcorned to yield 
the precedence to Princes and Emperors, to dwin- 
dle down into a miferable marchand d’estampes! If 
thefe be thy tricks, Goddefs of Ay ch Liberty, may 
the devil take Peter, if ever thy bloody cap and 
pike entice him to enlift under thy banners. 


Mr. Moreau, to his other misfortunes, adds that mo! 
calamitous one of thinking he canwrite. He is curfed 
with the fcribbling itch, without knowing how to 
feratch himfelf with a good grace. As this is torment 
enough in itfelf, I do not wifh to add to it by men- 
tioning particular inftances of his want of tafte and 
talents. ‘The greateft punifhment I with my ene- 
mies, is, that Moreau may be obliged to write all 
his life-time, and that the reft m ay be obliged to 
read his produétions. 


ond evgned ved engi ged sed E> GD GB d+ poe pooper pss)pve peo oo 
‘THE HISTORY OF A PORCUPINE.” 


This pamphlet is, I am told, copied, verbatim, 
from a chap-book, containing the lives of feveral 
men who were executed in Ireland :fome years ago 
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Names and dates only are changed, to give the 
thing an air of plaufibility—It is faid to be pub- 
lifhed by two Scotch lads, lately arrived in the 
country, and who now live in fome of the alleys 
about Dock-Street, no matter which—One of their 
acquaintances called on me fome days after the 
publication appeared, and offered to furnifh me 
with the book from which it is taken. This offer I 
declined accepting of.—I fhall only add here, as a 
caution to my readers, that thefe are the men who 
are feen hawking about a work in numbers, which 
they are pleafed to call a History of France, and who 
are propofing to publifh a Monthly Magazine. 
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“A PILL FOR PORCUPINE.” 


It is a rule with book-makers, that a title fhould, 
as briefly as. poflible, exprefs the nature of the 
work to which it is prefixed. According to this 
rule, P7// is a moft excellent title to the perform- 
ance now before me. A Pi// is ufually a compound 
of feveral naufeous, and fometimes poifonous, drugs, 
and fuch is the Pi// for Porcupine. 


Various have been the conjectures as to the au- 
thor of this abufive piece. Be he who he may, he 
has certainly done me a favour in grouping me along 
with Mefirs. Hamilton, Belknap, Morfe, &c. I 
would cheerfully {wallow my part of his pill, and 
even think it an honour to be poifoned, in fuch com- 
pany as this. 
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1 fhall take particular notice of but one part of 
this quack’s compound of filth. Thinking, I fup- 
pofe, that I fhould laugh at all his abufe of myfelf, 
the mountebank has endeavoured to wound me 
through my wife, by artfully infinuating that fhe is 
not married to me. 


«“ When we behold,” fays he, “ Porcupine in- 
« veigling an innocent girl, not more than fixteen 
“ or feventeen years, from her aged parents— 
“ their only remaining bloffom—and laft beft hope ; 
«« when we contider him breaking the ties of paren- 
“ tal affection, and filial duty; exciting animofity 
“ between parent and child; our wonder ceafes 
“ when we find him endeavouring to excite animo- 
“« fity, between the citizens of the eafteru and the 
** fouthern ftates.5 When we view him giving an 
“ aged parent occafion to exclaim, in the bitternefs 
“ of his heart, “ If 1 am bereft of my only daugh- 
“ter, I am bereft!” What parent of fenfibili- 
“ ty, who has a daughter; or what brother of 
* fenfibilitv, who has a fifter; that would not 
“ be roufed with indignation, at reflecting on 
‘* fuch circumftances? Are the tears and lighs of 
“an aching heart—a bereft parent, unworthy 
“ of our notice! Is female happinels of no con- 
“ fideration amongft men, that we fhould pafs it 
“* over in filence?”—I am fure it is fome sentiment- 
»/ fcoundrel that writes this. ‘They are undeniably 
the greateft villains on earth. He adds, in a note: 
« In anfwer to the foregoing, we have only to ob- 
« ferve, that it was generally believed, by thofe 
“ who were intimate at the house {oblerve, he does 
« not fay, those who lived at the house} where Por- 
« cupine lodged on his arrival, that le feduced the 
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“ sirl who lived with him as his wife: they believed, 
** and faid fo, but upon what authority I never in- 
** quired.” 


I always like to let thefe fellows blaze away, till 
they have advanced fome grofs abfurdity, or falfe- 
hood, and then put the extinguifher upon them, as 
Billy Pitt (God blefs him for it!) did upon | the En- 
glifh fans-culottes. This “ young woman” whom 
the cut-throat quack infinuates I “‘ feduced from her 
* parents ;” this “ only child,” this “ laft beft hope,” 
and “ only remaining bloffom;” all this put toge- 
ther, is one out of fix children of a brave Scotch- 
man, who ferved his Majefty nearly thirty years in 
the Firft Battalion of Royal Artillery. He fought 
feveral years againfl the Americans laft war, and 
did not, like a bafe and perjured traitor, defert to 
the enemy as many others did, under the fpecious 
pretextofa love of liberty. When I married his daugh- 
ter he had for about fifteen or fixteen years been 
a ferjeant, and he is now, as a reward for his long 
and faithful fervices, Mafter-Gunner of Sterling 
Caftle in Scotland——-May Britain never want fuch 
foldiers nor thofe foldiers want fuch reward! 





From this good old man I received his daugh- 
ter’s hand in the parifh church of Woolwich, on the 
sth of February 1792; and | truft it will give the 
reader no ill impreflion of her merit and my con- 
ftaircy, when I tell him, that this marriage took 
place after an abfence of nearly three years, fhe 
being in England and I in New-Brunfwick, where 
{ had the happinefs of firft feeing her. 
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Since the sentimental daftard, who has thus aimed 
a {tab at the reputation of a woman, publifhed his 
Pill, I have fhown my marriage certificate to Mr. 
Abercrombie, the minifter of the church oppofite 
me. All you who emigrate to the United States 
of America, to enjoy this unreftrained liberty of 
the prefs that they make fuch a fufs about, take 
care (if you mean to fay a word in favour of your 
country) to bring your vouchers and certificates 
with you, or they'll ftigmatize you for thieves; your 
wives will be called whores, and your children baf- 
tards !—Blefled liberty of the prefs 
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THE IMPOSTOR DETECTED.” 


This pamphlet ought, on every account, to come 
laft: we have feen the reft rifing above each other 
progreflively; this of Bradfora’s crowns the whole, 

caps the climax of falfehood and villainy. 


The former part of it bears the aflumed name ot 
Tickletoby, the latter, that of Samuel F. Bradford. I 
evident, however, that both are by the fan ie auth¢ 
who he is, is not of much confequence: 1 it is clear 
that he acted under the dire¢tions of Bradford, aud 
Bradford muft and fhall anfwer for the whole. 


What every one recoils at the bare idea of, is 
Bradford’s writing a pamphlet agar /t the weiss of 
Peter Porcupine. Had he confiued his attack to my 
private character and opinions, he would not ! 
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fo completely expofed himfelf ; but this, I fuppofe, 
his author would not confent to; 1 do not know 
any other way of accounting for his conduct. 


Every one perceives that the letter which Brad- 
ford inferts in Tickletoby’s part of the pamphlet, is 
nothing but a poor and vain attempt to preferve con- 
fiftency. However, to leave no room for difpute on 
this fcore, and to convitt the fhuffling Bradford on 
his own words, I am willing to allow him to be 
neuter with refpect to Tick/etoby’s part, and will take 
him up on the contents of the letter which he figns. 
«« That I have made ule,” fays he, “of the Britifh 
** Corporal for a good purpofe, I have little doubt 
« —Durty water will quench fire.” 


Of his making ufe of me I fhall fpeak by-and-by ; 
at prefent I fhall confine myfelf to the dirty water, 
which is the name he gives my writings.—Now, 
how will he reconcile this with his zeal to fpread 
them abroad, and with the awkward flattery he and 
his family ufed to bore my ears with? Had I be- 
lieved the half of what they told me, 1 fhould have 
long ago expired in an extacy of felf-conceit. When 
the Obfervations on Prieftley’s Emigration were 
publithed, Bradford and his wife took great care 
to inform me of the praifes beftowed on them by 
feveral gentlemen, Docfor Green in particular, and 
to point out to me the paflages that gave the moft 
pleafure. ‘The jirf# Bone to Gnaw gave univerfal 
fatisfaction, they told me: it was read in all com- 
panies, by the young and by the old; and I remem- 
ber that the fons told me, on this occafion, how 
delighted their uncle, the late worthy Attorney Ge- 
neral, was with it; and that he faid he fhould have 
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fe, loved me for ever, if I had not been fo fevere up- 
me on the French. Before the New Year’s Gift ap- 
peared in public, Bradford told me he had read 
fome pages of it to two of the Senators, who were 





d- } mightily pleafed with it and laughed very heartily. 

iS |} While the father was plying me with his Senators, 
u- the fons played upon me from the /ower house. Se- 
0 / veral of the members, their intimate friends, wanted 
N= § to be bleffed with a fight of me: one wanted to 
© § treat me to a fupper, another wanted to fhake hands 
© § with me, and a third wanted to embrace me. I 
| fhall name no names here; but I would advife the 
members of both houfes to be cautious how they 


keep company with fhop-boys and printers devils. 

"I could mention a thoufand inftances of their 
bafe flattery, but it would look like praifing myfelf 
in an indireé way. One more, however, | mutt 
not omit. Bradford, in endeavouring to prevail 
on me to continue the Congrefs Gallery, related a 
converfation that had taken place between him and 
Mr. Wolcot, the prefent Secretary of the Treafury 
(and thereby hangs another tale w hich I will tell by- 
and-by), who affured him that fome of the officers 
of government did intend to write an anfwerto Ran- 
dolph’s Vindication, but that my NewYear’s Gift had 
done its bufinefs fo completely, that nothing further 
was necetlary. He added that they were a ill execed- 
ingly delighted with my produétions 


> hg 


Again, if he thought my works dirty water, how 
came he to beg and pr iy for a continuation of 
them? When I gave his fon William a final refufal, 
he urged, with fears in his eyes he urge -d, the lofs his 
father’s credit would fuftain by it, and often repeat- 
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ed, that it was not for the fake of the profit but the 
honour of publifhing my works, that made him fo 
anxious to continue-—My wife was prefent at this 
interview, and can, with me, make oath to the 
truth of what I have here afferted. 


Nay, if my works were dirty water, why did he 
threaten to profecute me for wot continuing them? 
Dirty water is not a thing to go to law about. Did 
ever any body hear of a man’s profecuting another, 
becaufe he refufed to bring him dirty water to throw 
on the public? 


After all this praifing and flattering and menacing, 
my poor labours are good for nothing. ‘The writ- 
ings which had given fo much pleafure to Doétor 
Green, that the Attorney General would have loved 
me for ever for, that charmed all fexes and all ages, 
that made grave Senators fhake their fides with 
laughter, and Congrefs-men want to treat and hug 
me; that were fo highly approved of by the officers 
of government, that it was an /onour to publith, 
and that I was threatened with a profecution for not 
continuing; thefe writings are now become dirty 
water !—-Say rather, sour grapes. 


I muft, however, do the Bradfords the juftice to 
fay, that they very candidly told me, that every 
body could perceive a falling off, after the Congre/s 
Gallery. How fingular it was, that I fhould begin 
to fink the inftant I quitted them! Was this be- 
caufe they did no longer amend my works for me, or 
becaufe they no longer pocketed the cath they pro- 
duced! The Bradfords are bookfellers died in grain. 
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Heaven is with them worth nothing, unlefs they can 
get fomething by it. 


With refpe& to the motives that gave rife to my 
pamphlets, I have already ftated them, and as to 
their literary merit, though I have no very great 
Opinion of it, yet, after havimg heard them afcribed 
to Mr. Bond, Mr. Thornton (not the /anguage maker 
but the fecretary to the Englith Embaffador), Dr. 
Andrews, The Rev. Mr. Billet, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Sedgewick, Dr. Smith, and, in fhort, to almoft every 
gentleman of diftinguifhed talents among the friends © 
of the Federal Government, it would be mere gri- 
mace for me to pretend, that they have no merit at 
all. It is fomething fingular, that the democrats never 
pitched upon any low fellow asthe author; their fuf- 
picions always alighted among gentlemen of family 
and gentlemen of learning. It is therefore too late 
to decry my performances as taftelefs and illiterate, 
now it is difcovered that the author was brought up 
at the plough tail, and was a few years ago, a pri- 
vate foldier in the Britifh army. 


To return to my friend Bradford. Though I am 
ready to admit him as a neutral in all that is faid by 
Yickletoby, 1 cannot do this with regard to what is 
ufhered into the world as the performance of Samuel 
F. Bradford. This hatter-turned-printer, this footy- 
fitted fon of ink and urine, whofe heart is as black 
and as foul as the liquid in which he dabbles, muft 
have written, if he did write, at the f{pecial inftance 
and requeft of his father; for, the Lampblack fays, 


“ a father’s wifh is a law with me.’ 


After having premifed this, making Bradford re- 
fponfible for what is contained in his letter and his 
[ 
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fon’s, I fhall proceed to remark on fuch parts of 


both as I think worth my notice. 


And firft on the grand difcovery of the letter to 
the Aurora-Mean.—This is a letter which I wrote to 
the gazette, under the fignature of A Correfpond- 
ent, againft the fecond part of the Bone to Gnaw. 
The letter, as now printed by Bradford, may, for 
ought I know, be a very correct copy. 1 remem- 
ber the time and all the circumftances well. Brad- 
ford, who is as eager to get money into his hands 
as he is unwilling to let it out again, repeatedly 
afked me for a Puff to this pamphlet. This very 
fon came to me for it as many as half a dozen times. 
I at laft complied ; not that I was unwilling to do it 
at firft (for I had bored the cunning grand-child of 
the cunning almanack-maker feveral times before), 
but I could with difficulty fpare time to write it. 


Puffs are of feveral forts. I believe the one now 
before us, is what is called a Puff indire@, which 
means, a piece written by an author, or by his de- 
fire, againft his own performances, thereby to ex- 
cite oppofition, awaken the attention of the public, 
and fo advance the renown or fale of his labours. 
A Puff indire@ is, then, what I ftand accufed of, 
and as I have no argument at hand to prove the 
moral fitnefs of the thing, I muft, as pleaders do 
in all knotty points, appeal to precedents. My 
authorities are very high, being no other than Ad- 
difon, Phillips and Pope. 


No one that has read the Speétator (and who has 
not done that) can have failed to obferve, that he 
publifhed many letters againft his own writings, imi- 
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tating the ftyle and manner of his adverfaries, and 
containing weak arguments, which he immediately 
overturns in his anfwer.—Doétor Johnion tells us 
that, before the aéting of PurILutps’s Diftreffed 
Mother, a whole Speétator was devoted to its praife, 
and on the firft night a fele&t audience was called to- 
gether to applaud it. ‘The Epilogue to this play was 
written by Addifon, who inferted a letter againft it 
in the Speétator, for the fake of giving it a trium- 
phant anfwer. But, Pope’s famous puff is a cafe 
exactly in point. “ He roa a,comparifon,” fays 
Dr. Johnfon, “of Phillips’s performance with his 
“ own, in which, with an unexampled and une- 
“ qualled artifice of irony, though he has himielf 
“ always the advantage, he gives the preference to 
« Phillips. The defign of aggrandizing himfelf he 
“ difguifed with fuch dexterity, that, though Addi- 
*« fon difcovered it, Steele was deceived, and was 
** afraid of difpleafing Pope by publifhing his paper. 
Now, what cenfure does Lord Chief- Juftice 
Johnfon (who, God knows, was far from being over 
lenient) pafs on all this? None at all. He calls 
neither of thefe authors “* an /mpoffor ;” nor can I 
think he would have done fo, had their puffs been 
written at his requeft, and for Ars benefit. 





If a puff can ever be conftrued as an aét of mean- 
nefs, it muft be, when its motive is felf-intereft. 
This cannot be attributed to me, as | could get no- 
thing by promoting the fale of the work. I hada 
note of hand forit in my poffeflion ; which the num- 
ber of copies fold could not augment the value of. 
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What impuden@ muft a ow. * bleffed with, 
who can ‘ufher to the world a puff, which he wifhes 
fhould be looked upon as fomething horridly vil- 
lainous, when he himfelf requefted it to be written, 
tran{cribed it himfelf, and carried it himfelf for pub- 
lication ?’—But here the Bradfords play a double 
game. “ It was not I transcribed it,” lays old Goofy 
Tom; and “ a father’s wifh is a law with me,” 
returns the young Gofling. But you hifling, web- 
footed animals, is it not between you?—The pufhing 
for fame belongs to me; but the tranferibing and 
carrying to the prefs; all the interefted part of the 
bufinefs, all the dirty work, lies among yourfelves, 
and fo I leave you to waddle and dabble about 


in it. 


Having difmiffed the Puff, we now come to the 
breach of confidence in publifhing it. There are ma- 
ny tranfaétions which we do not look upon as crimi- 
nal, which, neverthelefs, we do not with to have 
made public. A lady, in love with a handfome 
young fellow, may make indireét advances, by the 
aid of a third perfon. ‘This is certainly no crinie ; 
but fhould the confident preferve one of her letters, 
and aiterwards publith it, I prefume fuch confident 
would meet with general deteftation. This is a pa- 
railel cafe fo far; but when to this we add the aggra- 
vating circumftance of the confident being the ori- 
ginal advifer of the correfpondence, we are at a 
lofs for words to exprefs our abhorrence. Yet we 
muft go ftill further with refpeét to Bradford. He 
has not only divulged what was communicated to 
him under his pledged fecrecy, and at his prefling 
requeft, to ferve him; but he has been guilty of this 
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feandalous breach of confidence towards a man, 
to whom he owes, perhaps, that he is not now in jail 


for debt. 


It is eafy to perceive what drove him to this aé 
of treachery. Revenge for the ftatement I had 
publifhed concerning the one Shilling and seven- 
pence half-penny pamphlet. He could not help 
fearing that people would refent this by avoiding 
his fhop. He was right enough; for, though I am 
an Englifhman, and of courfe, a fort of lawful prey 
to the democrats, yet they, even they, .cannot help 
faying that he is an abominable fharper. To be re- 
venged on me for.this, he publifhed the letter, and 
has thus done what all impotent Vindiétive men 
do, injured himfelf without injuring his adverfary. 
I hinted that he had taken me in, and in return he 
betrays me: to the reputation of a fharper, he adds 
that of a villain. 


After this will any one fay that Iam to blame, if 
I expofe this ftupid, this mean, this fhabby, this 
treacherous family? Do they deferve any quarter 
from me ?—Every one fays—no, Peter, no. 


They fay I lived in a garret when firft they knew 
me. They found me fole tenant and occupier of a 
very good houfe, No. 81, Callowhill. ‘They fay I was 
poor; and that lump of walking tallow ftreaked 
with lampblack, that calls itfelf Samue/ F. Bradford, 
has the impudence to fay that my wardrobe con- 
fitted of my old regimentals, &c.—At the time the 
Bradfords firft knew me I earned about 140 dollars 
pr- month, and which I continued todo for about 
two years and a half. I taught Englifh to the moft 
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refpectable Frenchmen in the city, who did not be : 
fhuffle me off with notes as Bradford did. With cor 
fuch au income I leave the reader to guefs whether tha 
I had any occafion to go fhabbily dreffed.—It would = 
look childifh to retort here, but let the reader go he; 
and afk the women in Callowhill ftreet about the . 
rent in old Bradford’s yellow breeches. 4 : 
| 

The Bradfords have feen others attack me upon : = 
my fudden exa//ation, as they call it: upon my having : \c 
a book- -fhop, and all this without any vifible means | b 


of acquiring it; whence they wifh to make people 
believe that I am paid by the Britifh government. 
It 1s exceffively bafe in the Bradfords to endeavour 
to {lreugthen this opinion, becaufe they know that 
I came by my money fairly and honeftly. They 
were never out of my debt, from the moment they 
publ:thed the firft pamphlet, which was in Aug. 
1794, till the latter end of May laft.* They ufed 
to put off the payment of their notes from time to 
tine, and they always had at their tongues end; 
“ we know you don’t want money.” And thefe 
rafcals have now the impudence to fay that I was 
their needy hireling! Tis pity, as Tom Jones’: 
Hoft fays, but there fhould be a hell! for fuch fel- 


lows. 


, a thr tt © 





It is hinted, and indeed faid, in this vile pamphlet, 
that | have been encouraged by the American go- 
vernment alfo.—I promifed the reader I would tell 
him a ftory about Bradford’s patriotif{m, and I will now 


* At this time they owed me 18 dollars, which had been 


due for near fix months, and which I was at laft obliged to 


: al 
lake out $73 books. 
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be as good as my word.—In order to induce me to 
continue the Congrefs Gallery, he informed me, 
that Mr. Wolcot had promifed to > him the 
printing of the Reports to Congrefs: ‘“ So,” added 
he, “ I will print off enough copies sie the mem- 

bers, and fo many befides as will be fufficient to 

place at the end of each of your numbers, aud 
* Congre/s will pay for printing the whole !’? He told 
me he had afked Mr. Wolcot for this job, which 
looked upon as an indireét way of afking for a 
bribe, being affured that he built his hopes of fuc- 
ceeding, upon being the publifher of my works.— 
Now, here’s a dog for you, that goes and afks for a 
government job, prefuming folely upon the merit 
of being the vender of what he, nine months after- 
wards, calls dirty water, and who adds to this an 
attempt to fix the character of government tool on 
another man. If I would have continued the Num- 
bers, it is probable he might have printed the Re- 
ports; but this I would not do. I wanted no Re- 
ports tacked on to the end of my pamphlets: that 
would have been renewing the punifhment of coup- 
ling the living to the dead. 


Sooty Sam, the Gofling, tells the public that I 
ufed to call him a sans-cu/otte and his father a rebe/. 
If this be true, I am fure I can call them nothing 
worfe, and therefore | am by no means anxious to 
contradict him.—But, pray, wife Mifter Bradford 
of the ‘ * political (and bawdy| book-ftore,” is not 
this avowal of yours rather calculated to dettroy 
what you fay about my being an artful and subtle 
My pocrite? I take it, that my calling you rede/s and 

sans-culottes to you faces 1s no proof of my hypo- 
‘rifv; nor will the public think it any proot of your 
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putting @ coat upon my back. Men are generally 
mean when they are Sennen: they do not, im- 
deed they do not, call their patrons sans-culottes and 
rebels; nor do people fuffer themfelves to be fo call- 
ed, unlefs fome weighty motive induces them to put 
up with it-—This acknowledgment of Bradford’s is 
conclufive; it fhows at once on what footing we 
ftood with relation to each other. 


He fays that I abufed many of the moft respedla- 
ble charaGers, by calling them Speculators, Landjob- 
bers, &c. who were continually feeking to entrap 
and deceive foreigners.—If I did call thofe men Spe- 
culators and Landjobbers, who are continually feekin 
to entrap foreigners; if 1 confined myfelf to fuch 
mild terms, I muft have been in an extremely good 
humour. But, young Mifter Lampblack, be can- 
did for once and allow me that your father isa 
fharper. Oh! don’t go to deny that now: what eve- 
ry body fays muft be true. 


“ How grofsly,” fays the fon, “ did you frequent- 
“‘ ly abufe the People of America, by afferting that, 
‘* for the greater part, they were Aristocrats and 
“ Royalists in their hearts, and only wore the mafk 
‘** of hypocrify to anfwer their own purpofes.”—lf 
young Urine will but agree to leave out People of 
America, and fupply its place with, family of Goosy 
Tom, I will own the fentence for mine; and I will 
tell the public into the bargain, how I came to make 
ufe of it.—I entered Bradford’s one day, and found 
him poring over an old book on fera/dry. I looked 
at it, and we made fome remarks on the orthogra- 
phy. In a few minutes afterwards he afked me if 
i knew any thing of the great Bradford family w 
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England. I replied, no. He then told me that he had 
jult feen a lift of new Peers (Engli/h Peers, reader!), 
among which was a Lord Bradford ; and that he 
fufpected that he was of a branch of their family !— 
As the old women fay, you might have knocked 
me down with a feather. I did not know which 
way to look. The blufh that warmed my cheek for 
him then, renews itlelf as I write. He did not 
drop it here. He dunned my ears about it half a 
dozen times; and even went fo far as to requeft me 
to make inquiries about it, when I wrote home.—It 
was on this moft ludicrous occafion, that I burft out, 
‘ Ah, d—n you, I fee you are all Aristocrats and 
“ Royalists in your hearts yet. Your republicanifm 
“is nothing but hypocrify.” And I dare fay the 
reader will think I was half right—I wonder what 
are the armorial figns of Bradford’s family. The 
creft muft be a Goose, of courfe. Inftead of fcol- 
lops and gueules, he may take a couple of printers 
balls, a keg of lampblack and a jordon. His two 
great bears of fons (I except William) may ferve as 
fupporters, and his motto may be, “ Ove shilling and 
“< seven-pence half-penny for a pamphlet.” All this 
will form a pretty good republican coat of arms. 





Let it be remembered here too, that my calling 
the Bradfords Aristocrats and hypocrites, does not 
prove me to be a Aypocrite, a needy hireling, ora 
coward. As to this laft term which young Lamp- 
black has conferred on me, it is the bluftering noife 
of a poor timid trembling cock, crowing upon his 
own dunghil. I hurl his coward back to his teeth, 
with the addition of fool and fcoundrel. I think that 
is intereft enough for one fortnight. The father has 
ferved' the filly fon, as the monkey ferved the cat, 
K 
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when he took her paw to rake the chefnuts out of 
the fire with. 


They accufe me of being given to scanda/—lf I 
had publifhed, or made ufe of, one hundredth part of 
the anecdotes they fupplied me with, I fhould have 
fet the whole city Fm by the ears. The govern- 
or’s fhare alone would fill a volume.—T’ll juft men- 
tion one or two, which will prove, that I am not 
the firft old acquaintance that Bradford has betray- 
ed. He told me of a judge, who, when he pre- 
fented him an old account, refufed to pay it, as it 
was setting a bad example. ** Ah, righteous judge? 
“ A Second Daniel !”——He told me, that he went 
once to breakfaft with Mr. Dallas, now Secretary 
of the State of Pennfylvania, and that Dallas faid 
to him: “ By G—d Tom we have no sugar, and I 
“« have not a farthing in the world.”—* So,” fays 
my Lord Bradford, ‘‘ I put my hand in my pocket, 
“« and toffed the girl a guarter of a dollar, and fhe 
* went out and got fome.” Another time, he 
faid, Mr. Dailas’s hair-dreffer was going to fue him 
for a few fhillings, when he, like a generous friend, 
ftepped in and puta ftop to further proceedings, 
by buying the debt at a great discount. I forget 
whether he fays he was repaid, or not. 

















Thefe anecdotes he wanted me to make ufe of: 
but thefe, as well as all the others he furnifhed me 
with, appeared to me to be brought forth by private 
malice, and therefore I never made ufe of any of 
them. ‘Though, I muft confefs, that, in one in- 


ftance in particular, this was a very great aét of 
felf-denial. 
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From Secretaries of State, Judges and Govern- 
Ors, let us come to wl ste sty —Don’t ftart read- 
er, my bookfeller knew nothing againft General 
W afhingion, or he would have told it.—No; we are 
now going to fee a trait of Bradford’s republicanifm 
of another kind.— Marten’s Law of Nations, a work 
that I tranflated from the French for Bradford, is 
dedicated, by Aim, to the Prefident of the United 
States. The dedication was written by me, not- 
withftanding the Bradfords were obliged to amend 
my writings. When a proof of it was taken off, 
old Bradford propofed a fulfome addition to it; 
* give the old boy a dt:/e more oil,” faid he. This 
greafing I refufed to have any hand in, and notwith- 
{ftanding I did not know how to write, and was a 
needy hireling, my Lord and Matter, Bradford, did 
not think proper to make any alteration, though I 
could have no reafonable objection, as it was fign- 
ed with his name. 


While the old man was attempting to wheedle the 
Pretident and the officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the fon, Samue/, was wheedling the French 
Minifter: the Bradfords love a double game dear- 
ly. He fpent whole evenings with him, or at leatt 
he told me fo. According to his account they 
were like two brothers. I cannot blame Mr. Adet, 
who undoubtedly muft have a curiofity to know all 
the fecrets of Bradford’s prefs. For my part, as 
foon as I heard of this intimacy, I looked upon my- 
felf as being as well known to the French Minifter 
as I was to Bradford. 

But, there is a tale conneéted with this, which 
muft be told, becaufe it will give the lie to all that 
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young Lampblack has faid about correcting and 
altering my works. His defign is to make peo- 
ple believe that { was obliged to fubmit to his prun- 
ings. We fhall fee how this was in a moment. 
In the New Year’s Gift, fpeaking of the French 
Minifter, I make ufe of the following words: “ not 
“ that I doubt his veracity, though his not being a 

‘ Chriftian might be a trifling objection, with fome 
“ weak minded people.”“———The old Goofy want- 
ed me to change the word Chriflian for Proteftant, 
as he was a good friend, and might be ufeful to his 
fon. He came himfelf with the proof fheet, to pre- 
vail on me to do this; but if the reader looks to 
the New Year’s Gift, he will fee that I did not yield. 





Bradford never prevailed on me to leave out a 
fingle word in his life, except a paflage in the Con- 
gre/s Gallery. “ Remember” (fays the fon in a 
triumphant manner) “ Remember what was erafed 
“ from the Congrefs Gallery.” I do remem- 
ber it, thou compoft of die-ftuff, lampblack and 
urine, I do remember it well; and fince you have 
not told all about it, I will. The paflage erafed 
contained fome remarks on the indecent and every 
way ub becoming expreflion of Mr. Lewis, on the 
trial of Randall, when he faid, that gentlemen 
would have ferved Azs cent right, if they had kicked 
him out of the room. Bradford told me he had a 
very particular reason for withing this left out, and 
as it was not a paflage to which | attached much 
iuportance, left out it was: but, had I known that 
his very particular reason was, that he had engaged 
oe Lewis as his counfellor in a fuit which he had 

ift then commenced againft his deceafed brother’s 
widow and his own fifters, the paflage fhould not 
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have been left out, for him nor for Mr. Lewis nei- 
ther. I fear no lawyers. From this fact we may 
form a pretty correct idea of the independence of 
Bradford’s prefs, when left to his own conducting.* 





I think, the further we go the deeper My Lord 
Bradford gets in the mire. Let us.ftop the career, 
then. Let us difinifs him, his fons, his prefs and 
his fhop, with a remark or two on one more pallage 
of his fon’s letter. “ You,” (meaning me) “ can 
«¢ declaim and scundalize with the greateft hero of 
“ Bilingsgate, yet, in fober argument and chajlity 
« of manner, you are a mere nincompoop.”’ The 
reader muft have obferved, that Boileau, Rofcom- 
mon and Pope, in their poétical rules, always con- 
vey the precept in an example; fo we fee here, that 
young lampblack gives us an example of the very 
But, a word more about 








manner he decries. 
chastity : not quite inthe fame fenfe, though not fo tar 
from it as to render the tranfition very abrupt. 
Chastity from the pen of a Bradford! Chas 
fay, from No. 8, South Front Street! Chas 
the bawdy-book-/hop ! I have no preteut 
overftock of modefty or fqueamifhnets. 

ferved an apprenticefhip in the army; yet 





* Bradford pretends to detect me ina lie avout m 
a pr | have two now at work for me, and the pri 
always paid the inftant their work is don Cana 

{ay as much ?——~—He tells me fomething about my bei 
; To be fure Iam; but did anv tax 


to pay my taxes. 
, his hand on any of my goods or ch 


ever dare ¢ lay 





but the land of Thomas Bradford ; back-land which he 
of the old foldiers, who were fighting lait war hile 
fort of jailer; this land was fold lait year 

that to pay the faxes too. You fee. \'v | ord bradior 


vou have retrefhed my memory to fome purpote. 
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often been fhocked to fee what the Bradferds fell. 
Not, perhaps, fo much at the obfcenity of the 
books, as at the condué of the venders. I do not 
know a trafic fo completely infamous as this. Io 
London it is confined to the very fcum of the 
Jews. It is ten times worfe than the trade of a 
bawd : it is pimping for the eyes: it creates what 
the punk does but fatisfy when created. Thefe 
literary panders are the purveyors for the bawdy- 
houle. However, as far as relates to the people 
in queftion, the fons are not to blame: “ a father’s 
“ w%7/i is a law with them.” 





I fhall conclude with obferving, that though Brad- 
ford’s publication was principally intended to do 
away the charge of having duped me in the one 
and feven pence half-penny job, he has left it juft 
as it was. His fon, has, indeed, attempted to bewilder 
the reader by a comparifon between the prices of the 
enfuing pamphlets; but what has this to do with the 
matter? His father took the Udservations, was to pub- 
lifh them, and give me half the profits. Long after, 
many months after, every copy of the work was 
fold, I afked him for an account of it, which he 
brought me in writing, and in which my half of the 
profits was ftated at one shilling and seven pence half- 


penny, or, about twenty-one ‘conte —Now, nothing 
pofterior to this could poffibly diminifh the barefa- 


cednefs of the tranfaction. 1 djd not aétually re- 
ceive the twenty-one cents; I threw the paper from 
me with difdain; nor did I ever receive a farthing 
for the publication in queftion from that day to this. 


I now take leave of the Bradfords, and of all 
thofe who have written againft me. People’s opini- 
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ons muft now be made up concerning them and 
me. ‘Thofe who ftill believe the lies that have been 
vomited forth againft me are either too ftupid or too 
perverfe to merit further attention. I will, therefore, 
never write another word in reply to any thing that 
is publifhed about myfelf. Bark away, hell-hounds, 
till you are fuffocated in your own foam. Your la- 
bours are preferved, bound up together in a piece 
of bear-fkin, with the hair on, and nailed up toa 
poft in my fhop, where whoever pleafes may read 
them gratis. 


Enp or TWE CENSOR FOR SEPTEMBER- 
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’> Tue Hrstory oF JacogintsM will be pub- 
lifhed in the courfe of the next month, after 
which, the Portricaxt Censor willbe continued 

monthly, without interruption. 
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AND WILL SPEEDILY BE PUBLISHED, 
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PAINE’s RIGHTS OF MAN. 


ead ended nd nnd GED: Bp od deabesdorbe 
BY H. MAKENZIE, Efq. 
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WILLIAM CossBeTT has juft pub- 
lifhed “‘ A NEW DRAWING BOOK, from 
“ the beft Mafters;” price 1 D. 25 Cts. 


In difpofing of this work, as well as all 
others of his publifhing, he makes a very 
great allowance to thofe who take by the 
dozen or more. 
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